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On Philosophical Synthests 


JOHN DEWEY 


I THINK THAT THE MOST IMPORTANT 
function your journal can perform in bringing about the ultimate objective 
of a “substantial synthesis of East and West” is to help break down the notion 
that there is such a thing as a “West” and “East” that have to be synthesized. 
There are great and fundamental differences in the East just as there are in 
the West. The cultural matrix of China, Indonesia, Japan, India, and Asiatic 
Russia is not a single “block” affair. Nor is the cultural matrix of the West. 
The differences between Latin and French and Germanic cultures on the 
continent of Europe, and the differences between these and the culture of 
England on the one hand and the culture of the United States on the other 
(not to mention Canadian and Latin American differences), are extremely 
important for an understanding of the West. Some of the elements in 
Western cultures and Eastern cuitures are so closely allied that the problem 
of “synthesizing” them does not exist when they are taken in isolation. But 
the point is that none of these elements—in the East or the West—is in 
isolation. They are all interwoven in a vast variety of ways in the historico- 
cultural process. The basic prerequisite for any fruitful development of 
inter-cultural relations—of which philosophy is simply one constituent part— 
is an understanding and appreciation of the complexities, differences, and 
ramifying interrelationships both within any given country and among the 
countries, East and West, whether taken separately or together. 

What I have just said might at other times and under other circumstances 
be considered so obvious as to be platitudinous. But at the present time 
and in the present circumstances, I venture to think that it is far from being 
such. Under the pressure of political blocs that are now being formed East 
and West it is all too easy to think that there are cultural “blocks” of 
corresponding orientation. To adapt a phrase of William James, there are 
no “cultural block universes” and the hope of free men everywhere is to 
prevent any such “cultural block universes” from ever arising and fixing 
themselves upon all mankind or any portion of mankind. To the extent 
that your journal can keep the idea open and working that there are “specific 
philosophical relationships” to be explored in the West and in the East and 
between the West and East you will, I think, be contributing most fruitfully 
and dynamically to the enlightenment and betterment of the human estate. 
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On Philosophical Synthesis... 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


HUMAN LIFE IS A PART OF HISTORY, AND 
the enterprise of philosophy which is a reflection on life is, to some extent, 
conditioned by the historical environment. This fact has led to certain distinc- 
tive developments in philosophy in India, China, and Greece. But the 
fundamentals of human experience, which are the data for philosophical 
reflection, are everywhere the same. The transitoriness of all things, the play 
of chance, the emotions of love and hate, fear and jealousy, the continual 
presence of death, the anxiety to overcome the corruptibility of things, to 
enjoy the fleeting moment—these have determined for each man his life’s 
meaning and value. 


If the Greek origins of European philosophy have made it more intel- 
lectual, in the East the emphasis has been on the unrest of the soul rather 
than on metaphysical curiosity. While the Western mind asks, What is it 
all about? the Eastern asks, What must I do to be saved? The two questions, 
metaphysical and spiritual, are interdependent, and no system of philosophy 
can afford to neglect either. 

In spite of difficulties of communication in the past, East and West met 
on the plane of mind and spirit. What is happening today is the same his- 
torical process but on a larger scale. 

Between the philosophy of the Greeks and the religion of the Jews there 
has been in Western thought a continual tension. It has been either a 
dualism between the two or an unstable compromise. The enlargement of 
thought now taking place gives to our age an opportunity to effect a creative 
union of these two forces, spiritual quest and intellectual satisfaction. It 
can take place deep down in man’s life. ' 

What we want is neither a conflict between East and West nor a mergence 
of the two. Each will retain its integrated structure but acquire from the 
other whatever is of value. By such a cross-fertilization of the two develop- 
ments we will develop a world perspective in philosophy, if not a world 
philosophy. The intellectuai and spiritual agitation which is sweeping over 
us is the prelude to a world-wide spiritual renaissance, when human con- 
sciousness will take a great stride forward. 
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On Philosophical Synthesis . . . 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 


I HAVE A GREAT RESPECT FOR INDIAN 
philosophy and for Buddhism and should like to believe that I share some 
of their insights. . . . I have a notion which would perhaps run counter to the 
spirit and purpose of your review, and therefore ought not to figure in it as 
a regular contribution, but yet might perhaps appeal to some of your Asiatic 
readers. You speak of “synthesis” between Eastern and Western philosophy: 
but this could only be reached by blurring or emptying both systems in what 
was clear and distinct in their results. Now in natural evolution it is not the 
results that are alike. They grow diverse as they grow richer and more 
perfect. What is similar, perhaps identical, in all things is their origin or 
starting-point. If you dig inwards and downwards in any of them you very 
likely will find the same thing. Isn’t this what the Indians do when they 
come to Brahman? And it has often seemed to me that some subjective 
Western systems, those of Berkeley and Fichte especially, do come, in “spirit” 
or “the transcendental Ego,” to something that is perhaps the same thing. 


If, however, you attempted to synthesize Berkeley’s “spirit” in God or in 
man with Fichte’s transcendental Ego or with Brahman, you would distort 
all three clean conceptions, for one is personal, the second moral or gram- 
matical, and the third (if Iam not mistaken) analytical. And, if you removed 
the accidental background of Berkeley and Fichte, and dug down to what 
they positively reached when they touched bottom in their introspection, 
perhaps it would be just what the Indians call Brahman. This would not 
“synthesize” Berkeley’s human or divine “spirits,” which were thinking per- 
sons existing separately, or Fichte’s “Ego,” which was a moral force, with 
Brahman, in whom all distinctions disappear. But perhaps it might reveal to 
those Western idealists that the reality on which they fell back when they 
dismissed appearances was not what their languages indicated by the words 
“spirit” or “ego” but an absolute intensity or abyss which remained when all 
particulars vanished, or were sucked in and made identical in a deep sleep. 


From a literary or humanistic point of view I think that it is the variety 
and incomparability of systems, as of kinds of beauty, that make them 
interesting, not any compromise or fusion that could be made of them. 








PAUL MASSON-OURSEL 


THE SORBONNE 


True Philosophy Is 
Comparative Philosophy* 


PHILOSOPHY, IN THE GREEK SENSE, MEANT 
love of wisdom. The term sophia designated a balance between knowledge 
and action, sound knowledge being the condition of just or proper action. 
Philosophy, in the broad and universal sense, is still an attitude, a mode of 
action: a certain balance between the investigation of objective nature and 
the acquisition of true values. 

Philosophy, thus conceived, undoubtedly secularizes and individualizes 
religion, which is collective faith and action. Philosophical rationalisms and 
personalisms germinate in religious soil, be it to abolish or to justify a faith. 
When one discovers that a religion languishes or dies, one remembers that 
it has not always existed and that it does not exist in isolation. Once held 
to be something absolute, it is now recognized as something relative. One 
should note here that there are religions which compete with one another 
and others which come together and fuse. The diversity of modes of co- 
existence can be a source of interest—satisfaction or alarm. 

Just as it is possible to compare religions, so it is possible to compare 
philosophies. Such a comparison will not take the form of a simple in- 
ventory, or the form of a pure theory, although we are familiar with both. 
Rather, comparative philosophy will be the general examination of the 
ways in which human beings of all races and cultures reflect upon their 
actions and act upon their reflections. 

The scope of comparative philosophy is universal history and the cosmos. 
But each individual is situated within his own little sphere, and each people 
within its own historical tradition and its own habitat. Man’s dependency 
upon the world does not have the same significance for primitive peoples 
that it had for Plato and Newton, because concrete consciousness is to be 
located elsewhere than in astronomical time and geometrical space. In like 
manner, each individual lives in society without being localized there as a 


* Translated from the French by Harold E. McCarthy. [Editor's note.]} 
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TRUE PHILOSOPHY IS COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY 7 


physical object, for he delights in residing in himself—indeed, in God. Thus, 
comparative philosophy is neither psychology nor sociology, but the study 
of modes of action which are, at one and the same time, both individual and 
collective, capable of becoming stabilized in structures which are certainly 
not eternal but are, rather, temporal and changing. Renouvier, unlike Kant, 
guarded against asserting that the categories are outside of time or the same 
at all times. Comparative philosophy could not do better than study the 
evolution of such categories, as Marcel Mauss has so admirably pointed out. 

Instead of explaining everything in terms of reason, in the manner of 
Kant and particularly of Descartes, the comparative philosopher recognizes 
the factors which produce and transform reason, as well as those, also, which 
subvert it. These factors are found in the psychic determinants of mind: 
the religions, political structures, pedagogical systems, asceticisms and en- 
thusiasms, fanaticisms and skepticisms, and so forth. 

Everywhere there are rites and myths, although the relation between these 
two sorts of facts is not clear. Everywhere there are the qualitative and the 
quantitative as well as numerical classifications. Everywhere there are ini- 
tiations in which there is revealed, in accordance with sex and age, informa- 
tion which ought to be had. Everywhere commemorations—festivals— 
which preserve the memories of sacred values. Thus, the sacred = the abso- 
lute; the profane = the relative. 

Everywhere the structure of language weighs upon affective inspiration 
and rational expression. Thought is the /ogos or word, imbricated in the 
texture, in the weaving of which there is reflected no longer the omo 
rationalis, but the faber. One of these factors is said to be the spiritual 
form; the other, matter. But many dualisms are, basically, sexual in char- 
acter. 

These themes seem to be the property of the ethnologist, because he 
views them in terms of their existent (vécw) aspect, just as the linguist 
observes them in accordance with the canons of expression. They vary 
with respect to one another in remote antiquity, as the society is matriarchal 
and agrarian or patriarchal and nomadic; beginning with the second mil- 
lennium B. C., depending upon whether it possesses non-written (and hence 
oral) laws or an administration of scribes, where the written word makes for 
precision but often stifles the spirit. They were a part of sociology when 
sociology meant Durkheim; but today what sociologist has a definition of 
the social? 

If these themes—based on, as well as being modes of, Erlebnis—do not 
seem to us constitutive of all philosophy, it is because university philosophy, 
in Europe, continues to teach only Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus; Descartes, 
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Leibniz, Spinoza; Locke, Berkeley, Hume; Kant, Hegel, Nietzsche, Bergson 
—and in such a way that these powerful personalities hide from us the 
vast background of thought to which they were faithful or of which they 
were the adversaries. To divide the philosophical spirit of the history of 
the traditions and the schools is to expose oneself to errors which the in- 
vestigators of techniques and arts have avoided. How would one grasp 
thought apart from history? The mixture of religions at the end of classical 
antiquity; the empire of Alexander prolonged into that of the Romans; 
the Reformation; 1789 and 1848—these are some of the facts which con- 
tributed more to making reason and conscience living and active than all 
the various moral and metaphysical treatises put together! 


The great episodes in philosophy appeared in the crises of faith, amidst 
social troubles, when foundations were crumbling. Even since the advent 
of positive science, it has not been positive science which has proved itself 
capable of reassuring man, of putting him in accord with himself. Doctrines 
—cautious or daring—based upon certain speculative or practical attitudes 
have compensated for despair, for a while, by enlarging the horizon, by 
illuminating the stars; they help us to live—or to die. 

Comparative philosophy can furnish to each nation or people resources 
that others conceived, the knowledge of which can be humanizing. Even 
the “primitive” peoples can humanize the “evolved,” by enlightening them 
with respect to the nature of the human. The blasé individual, for example, 
can rediscover delicious and stirring rhythms. And to discover in Buddhism 
a religion without God and an eventual destiny post mortem which, with- 
out boasting of eternity, rises above both life and death is to expand the 
dimensions of the human outlook. 

Henceforth, societies, on a planet rendered very small by the progress of 
aviation, will exist elbow to elbow and will even intermingle. Each mind is, 
as Leibniz said of his monads, a “total part” of humanity. No one is him- 
self; everyone includes others and even his adversary. Thus, comparative 
philosophy is a necessary condition not only of peace, but of human 
existence itself. 

What changes in the last quarter of a century! I cannot forget that back 
in 1923 I tried to make the notion of comparative philosophy precise." And 
not only did no one, in any country, regard it as both humanly significant 
and important, but the “best” minds regarded it as purely utopian. Idolatriz- 
ing analysis, they feared that synthesis involved over-simplification and 

‘La philosophie comparée (Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1923). English translation, Compara- 


tive Philosophy, by F. G. Crookshank (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1926; and London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 1926). 
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TRUE PHILOSOPHY IS COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY 9 


bias—as if these two methods, analysis and synthesis, were not complemen- 
tary as well as inverse. Impartial comparison is as much concerned with 
differences as with resemblances; it is the very contrary of the simplification 
which was often exhibited by “theosophists,” who were inclined to suppose 
that all cults were equivalent. It coincides with the “mechanist” method of 
Lamarck, which operates only in terms of the conditions of existence, and 
which has laid the foundation of comparative linguistics as well as compara- 
tive anatomy. 








J. KWEE SWAN LIAT 


UNIVERSITY OF LEIDEN 


Methods of 
Comparative Philosophy 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY 


As in the days of the early Renaissance, we see today in western Europe 
a trend toward re-Orientation. But while in the Renaissance cultural inspira- 
tion was sought in the direction of Western antiquity, and the sources of 
material riches were looked for in the East, the situation has now reversed 
itself. With the release of their former colonies, the European nations are 
thrown on their own resources and on a reorganization in Europe itself. 
But on the cultural and spiritual level there is a growing tendency to draw 
inspiration from the East. Now, it is true that the position of philosophy in 
the West is quite different from that in the East. In the West philosophy 
has been the professional concern of scholars. Philosophy has become a 
science, and by the hypertrophy of the intellect in Western science philosophy 
has no appeal to the masses, who must be content with religious guidance 
and belief in dogmas. This is the fundamental difference between Kant and 
Christ. In the East philosophy has always been a philosophy of life and is, 
in practice, inseparable from religion. It is not only a science; it is a general 
discipline, a way of life, a vital concern not only of scholars but of men 
in general. , 

Thus it is that the Confucian ideal of “nei shéng wai wang” (the inner 
sage and the outer king) ' is the ideal of integral man, the poet-sage with his 
matured wisdom who is the practical and social man at the same time. Among 
the leading officials in Chinese history are found many who are philosophers 
and kings, scholars and artists. In like manner yoga, in its broadest sense, 
is the total discipline of integrating life, through devotion (bhakti-yoga) . 
actual living (karma-yoga), bodily training (hatha-yoga), mental training 





*Cf. Fung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, trans. Derk Bodde (Peiping: Henry 
Vetch, 1937), Vol. I, p. 3; and Fung Yu-lan, The Spirit of Chinese Philosophy, trans. E. R. 
Hughes (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 1947), pp. 4, 5. 
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METHODS OF COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY 11 


(raja-yoga), and knowledge and meditation (jfana-yoga).” A philosopher 
like Mahatma Gandhi was a sage and a political leader as well. Also in 
Buddhism we find the same many-sidedness in the approach to Nirvana: 
through faith in the all-pervading mercy of Amida in Ching-t’u, through 
observance of the vindya-rules and participation of the Samgha, through 
mantras and prayers in the mystical school, through meditation and knowl- 
edge in Zen and T’ien-t’ai. Philosophy in the East is a question not only of 
learning but also of living. Thus, philosophy pervades life in the East to 
a much greater degree than in the West. 

So it is only natural that the West, in its need for a philosophy of life, is 
expecting new salvation from the East.’ But such emotional expectations 
involve many dangers. The rejuvenating influence of philosophy will not 
come in the form of the magic touch of age-old Oriental wisdom. There is 
no yoga-technique, ready at hand, to heal the vital illness of Western man. 
Salvation will not come, moreover, as a result of rejecting one tradition and 
imitating another. Excessive reverence for ancient Oriental revelations is 
just as great an obstacle to the adequate understanding of Eastern philosophy 
as is prejudice of one’s own superiority. The East today is no dreamland of 
fakirs and porcelain temples. A revolutionary dynamism has changed things 
radically. From Israel to Korea and Indonesia a renovating spirit is at work 
causing complete subversion of socio-economic relations. Philosophy, more- 
over, is a living heritage in the hands of living men. The actual spirit in 
India, China, or Japan is today as different from the classical temper in the 
Vedas, the 1 Ching, or the Tripitaka as modern philosophy in Europe is 
from the spirit of the Gospels. Though the central problems of philosophy 
may be universally human and timeless, the setting of the problems and their 
solutions are determined by historical, sociological, and cultural patterns. 
Every resetting of old themes contains essentially new features. The language 
and parables of Christ, of Plato, of Krsna, of Gautama, of Confucius, need 
transformation by Thomas Aquinas and Maritain, by Heidegger and White- 
head, by Sankara and Gandhi, by Nagarjuna and Tai Hsii, by Chu Hsi and 
Fung Yu-lan, in order to keep in constant touch with living men and be 
understood. And only after the whole intricate and varied pattern of evolu- 
tion of both Eastern and Western thought is grasped is an evaluation of 
the rich Eastern and Western heritages possible. 


2 Cf. Swami Vivekananda, Bhakti-yoga, Karma-yoga, Raja-yoga, Jnana-yoga (8th ed.; Almora: 
Mayavati, 1947-49). 

% The foundation of the Theosophical Society in 1875, the growing interest in Vedanta among 
Western scholars (see, e.g., Vedanta for the Western World, ed. Christopher Isherwood {London: 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1948]), and the popularity of pseudo-yoga systems (as set out 
in the popular but unscientific works of the journalist Paul Brunton) are significant indications. 
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Such a methodic evaluation—and in a certain sense a re-evaluation—of 
the complete philosophical heritage of both East and West is the way of 
comparative philosophy. Outside the scope of comparative philosophy at- 
tempts to revive old revelations are heuristic and incidental, more a product 
of fantasy than of genuine understanding. The way to a real understanding 
is a long and hard one, surpassing by far the capacities of any single investi- 
gator. Comparative philosophy is a never-ending approach, tried again and 
again from various angles, ever correcting itself, ever revealing new and 
fascinating aspects. The results of such a conscious, methodic evaluation 
will, through the usual channels of modern education, slowly pervade the life 
and thought of the people and become a powerful reuniting and reintegrating 
force among nations. This is the only sound and justifiable base on which 
philosophies of life can grow naturally. Through comparative philosophy 
a true meeting of East and West may be effected. Herein lies the chief 
importance of this long and eventful undertaking. 


THE MULTIPLE APPROACH 
IN COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY 


Methodical evaluation goes farther than the formal preparatory stages 
of translation and collation. Comparative philosophy is a multiple and in- 
tegral approach to the common issues of philosophy. In its historical de- 
velopment, from about the middle of the last century to the present, we 
see many phases. Generally speaking, we must have the following modes 
of approach if justice is to be done to the complexity of the problem. 

A. The philological approach. ‘This involves the collation, arrangement, 
and translation of texts, and the construction of source books. The over- 
coming of the language barrier covers a vast field-of study. Most philoso- 
phers never proceed beyond this initial stage, and famous “standard” hand- 
books on philosophy are restricted to textual criticism. Of course, the work 
in this field is not yet finished; many texts still await translation. But, as 
a result of the devoted study of so many philologists, the most important 
texts are available in translations and can be used as a starting point for 
later phases in the evaluation. 

B. The historical approach. This involves the reconstruction of the histori- 
cal pattern of the evolution of ideas, the compilation of dates concerning phi- 
losophers, the classification of trends and movements, the grouping into 
periods, and so forth. This method of approach is clearly related to the first. 
A famous early attempt to survey the complete historical evolution of 
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thought is P. Deussen’s History of Philosophy.* Historical analyses of spe- 
cial periods are often published in monographs. These surveys and mono- 
graphs together form the next group—after the texts and their transla- 
tions—of sources for evaluative studies. 


C. The comparative approach. This involves, as a next step, the sche- 
matic analysis of the total subject matter of philosophy, and may center 
about problems (comparative metaphysics, comparative logic, comparative 
ethics, etc.)° or about pervasive attitudes (realism, idealism; monism, dual- 
ism, pluralism, etc.).° This method of schematic comparison is the first 
stage in evaluation. Comparison involves the finding of analogies and, as 
a result, of specific differences. This process deepens our insight into the 
structural correlations in philosophy. Comparison may be considered as the 
most fundamental element in evaluation. The danger in attempts at com- 
parison is that the starting point, the viewpoint of comparison, may be 
biased. Many Western scholars try to evaluate Eastern systems of thought 
by comparing them from a Christian standpoint, which tacitly is assumed 
as the only correct one.’ Comparison must do justice to every item com- 
pared both by stating the common analogical pattern and by relevating im- 
portant specific differences. Both methods deserve equal attention. Com- 
parison tends to overstress the analogy and to neglect the essential differ- 
ences, often resulting in a false conviction that all philosophy or religion 
is essentially the same. 

D. The formal-evaluative approach. The modern development of mathe- 
matical and symbolic logic leading to semantics and significs and to lin- 
guistic studies in general has procured new modes of approach to philosoph- 
ical problems. The aim of modern logical-positivists is the construction 
of a mathesis universalis, a universal symbolic language to express philosoph- 
ical thoughts. Obviously, equal attempts are also important in compara- 
tive philosophy, when comparison is not restricted to an objective study— 
as mentioned in the former paragraph—but is undertaken in the direction 

*P. Deussen, Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Religionen (Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus, 1894-1917). 


5 Paul Masson-Oursel, La philosophie comparée (Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1923). 


°Cf. G. P. Conger, “Eastern and Western Metaphysics,” in Philosophy—East and West, ed. 
Charles A. Moore (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944), ch. 9. 

7 A famous example is Albert Schweitzer, Die Weltanschauung der indischen Denker (Miin- 
chen: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1935); and S. Radhakrishnan’s answer: Eastern 
Religions and Western Thought (London: Oxford University Press, 1939), ch. 3. Another 
remarkable example is F. Taymans d’Eypernon, S.J., Les paradoxes du Bouddhisme (L’édition 
universelle; Bruxelles, 1947), an excellent and lucid treatise, yet by an author who is convinced 
that the system he investigates is essentially erroneous. An unbiased study on mysticism is J. de 
Marquette, Introduction a la mystique comparée (Paris: Akademia Raymond Duncan, 1948). A 
good example of the comparative approach is P. T. Raju, Thought and Reality: Hegelianism and 
Advaita (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1937), with an excellent introduction on the 
value of comparative philosophy. 
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of a methodical re-evaluation. A remarkable attempt to build up a uni- 
versal terminology by formal evaluation is made by F. S. C. Northrop.* It 
is interesting to note how Fung Yu-lan made use of propositional logic to 
construct axiomatically a new system of metaphysics with terms derived 
from Neo-Confucianism.” 


E. The psychological approach. Psychology has had an intensive influence 
on modern thought since Bergson and James. Many attempts are made to 
“explain” or to “expose” philosophy in terms of the psychological structure 
of man and of his psychological responses to his surroundings. That the 
psychological approach is applied in comparative philosophy, too, may be 
easily understood by the fact that psychology as a science rapidly developed 
in a period when the interest for Eastern civilizations and philosophies was 
flourishing, but still more by the fact that in his psychological crisis Western 
man is eagerly looking to the East for salvation. Therefore, we find in the 
works of Jung’® attempts at psychological evaluation in comparative phi- 
losophy. Jung, however, is no Orientalist, and his work is not free from bias. 

F. The phenomenological approach. The influence of psychology in the 
study of epistemology and logic led E. Husserl to the development of his 
phenomenological method, which in its turn opened the way to the most 
popular trend in modern philosophy, existentialism. How important this 
approach may be in comparative philosophy can be realized when we bear 
in mind that the so-called intuitive approach in Eastern philosophy, and es- 
pecially in Buddhism, is much akin to phenomenological research as applied 
by Heidegger and Jaspers. Significant results may be expected from a phe- 
nomenological evaluation of Buddhism, especially of Zen."* 


G. The sociological and anthropological approach. Anthropology orig- 
inated from the discovery and study of strange and foreign cultures. The 
approach to comparative philosophy by anthropology and sociology is, there- 
fore, akin to the psychological approach. Sociological studies and results of 


*F. S. C. Northrop, “The Complementary Emphases of Eastern Intuitive and Western Scien- 
tific Philosophy,” in Philosophy—East and West, ch. 8. Cf. also, F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting 
of East and West (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946). 

® Fung Yu-lan, The Spirit of Chinese Philosophy, ch. 10. 


” C. G. Jung wrote significant commentaries and introductions for R. Wilhelm, Das Geheimnis 
der goldenen Blite (Miinchen: Eugen Diederich Verlag, 1929); W. Y. Evans-Wentz, Tibetan- 
isches Totenbuch (Ziirich: Rascher Verlag, 1939); D. T. Suzuki, Introduction to Zen Buddhism 
(London: Rider and Co., 1949); and H. Zimmer, Der Weg zum Selbst (Zurich: Rascher 
Verlag, 1944). See also, C. G. Jung, “Zur Psychologie dstlicher Meditation,” Bulletin de la 
Société Suisse des amis de l’Extréme-Orient, V (1943), 33-53; and J. H. van der Hoop, ‘Free- 
dom in the Philosophy of East and West,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Vill, No. 
4 (1948), 557-572. 

“ Note, e.g., the resemblance between such concepts as Suinyata, Nirvana—das Nichts (Heideg- 
ger), le néant (Sartre); prajna, bodhi—existentialer Bewusstsein (Heidegger), Existenzerhellung 
(Jaspers); samsara, dubkha—die Sorge (Heidegger), la nausée (Sartre), and especially their 
emotional and existential aspects. 
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excavations are of importance to the understanding of philosophy, especially 
in its historical and socio-cultural setting. By taking into account the influ- 
ences of social conditions and cultural patterns on the development of 
philosophical thoughts and their acceptance by the masses, a closer and 
more adequate evaluation may be attained. As such an attempt may be 
mentioned H. G. Creel’s study of Confucius.” 

H. The total-integrative approach. When we consider philosophy as phi- 
losophy of life with all its correlations to all possible realms of being, we 
may speak of a total approach, intrinsically human. From such a “total 
perspective” we may evaluate the rich and varied heritage of both East 
and West. In all attempts of this kind there are tendencies toward a uni- 
versal philosophy which is more than a formal abstraction from existent 
systems, more than a universalized formulation of old problems, and more 
than a schematic comparison of schools of thought. The total approach in 
comparative philosophy is a conscious and repeated effort aimed at a 
merging of supplementary phases into an ever-richer totality where specific 
characteristics are not neglected but maintained and yet coherently con- 
nected. Significant attempts at such an integral evaluation are to be found 
in Fung Yu-lan’s A Comparative Study of Life Ideals’* and Charles A. 
Moore’s “Comparative Philosophies of Life.”** 

Without the integrating force of philosophy the realms of life lie scat- 
tered and confused. Hence, philosophy is the most fundamental means of 
uniting the nations and of regaining our faith in life. But the scope of 
philosophy is so enlarged that participation in it cannot be the concern of 
any single man. Co-operation and co-ordination and methodical approach 
are necessary in this field of thought. For this reason philosophy is the 
meeting place for thinking men—not a meeting by accident but by con- 
scious effort and complete devotion, a meeting not in the land of dreams 
and fancies but in the simple and concrete reality of everyday life. 


Confucius, the Man and the Myth (New York: John Day Co., Inc., 1949). 
%8 Shanghai: The Commercial Press, 1926. 
* Philosophy—East and West, ch. 10. 
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Poetry, Metaphysics, 
and the Spirit of Zen 


THIS ESSAY WILL BE CONCERNED WITH A 
broad examination of poetry and metaphysics from the point of view of 
Zen. Considerable attention will be given to the outlook of Wolfgang 
Goethe, particularly as it is embodied in his drama Faust. The contention 
will be that Goethe, among all Western poets, expressed the spirit of Zen 
in a peculiarly complete and profound manner. From one point of view, 
the paper will contain no comparative philosophy, properly speaking. From 
another point of view, it will contain nothing but comparative philosophy. 
There is nothing mysterious about this. Zen, like a distant star which is seen 
most clearly (if at all) when we do not look straight at it, is best grasped 
when we are talking and thinking about something else—and are moving 
right along. 


I 
Zen naturally finds its readiest expression in poetry rather than in philosophy because 
it has more affinity with feeling than with intellect; its poetic predilection is inevitable. 
D. T. Suzuki 


A'though poetry and philosophy are sometimes associated as being dif- 
ferent expressions of one and the same spiritual movement, kindred endeavor- 
ings to find some solution to the eternal problem of the nature of man and 
of the world in which he lives, seldom in the history of Western philosophy 
have the poetic soul and the philosophic soul actually come together in one 
man to express themselves through a single work of creative effort. His- 
torically, indeed, there has been a certain amount of antagonism, a two-sided 
antagonism which has expressed itself in a number of ways. 

It is clear that many times the philosopher, swearing by his intellectual 
tools and regarding conceptual fuzziness as a mark of weakness of mind 
and insecurity of grasp, has looked with a definite distrust upon the figure 
of the poet. Plato, we know, not only banished the poets from his ideal 
commonwealth, but, turning to metaphysics to back up political expediency, 
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developed an aesthetic theory in terms of which poetry could be disapproved 
de jure, it being nothing less than thrice removed from the truth. Poetical 
construction for Plato was the antithesis of rational operation. All good poets, 
we are told in the Jon, “compose their beautiful poems not by art, but 
because they are inspired and possessed.”* It has often been noted that 
Plato’s account of the poet has its special irony. After all, was not Plato, 
at least in his heart, a poet malgré lui? This may have been. For all that, 
it was Plato the philosopher who was perpetually closing his eyes and ears 
to sensory images that he might grasp abstract reality—more abstractly. 
Aristotle, less moralistic than Plato, did recognize the seriousness of poetry. 
His approach, however, was thoroughly intellectual. Thus it is that those 
today who would like to subsume art under science or who seek pragmatic- 
instrumental justifications of art often look to Aristotle for guidance. 

Turning from the ancient world to the modern world, one looks almost 
in vain for a significant appreciation of poetry and of the function of the poet 
in the writings of such classical philosophers as Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, 
Locke, Hume, and Leibniz. Although fragmentary statements can be pieced 
together in such a way that the picture is not altogether bleak, one is still left 
with the feeling that, as philosophers, these men were peculiarly insensitive 
to the poetical and artistic work being done about them. Leibniz, for instance, 
seems to identify art with the realm of confused ideas. And although such an 
identification was not as bad as it may seem, Leibniz was hardly enlightened 
with respect to the possibilities of artistic expression. Hume, to select another 
philosopher, seems to find poetry an affair of illusions, and on occasion links 
it with madness. Also in the Treatise he comes to the rather bluntly expressed 
conclusion that poets are liars by profession.” Although we have every 
reason to believe that Hume enjoyed blunt and shocking statements, never- 
theless, the rationalistic emphasis is there. Poetry appears to be dismissed 
because lacking in scientific or mathematical truth. Since Kant, poetry has 
tended to fare better at the hands of the philosopher, but it is doubtful that 
it has become completely domesticated. There is a difference between study- 
ing poetry philosophically and discerning in poetry a contribution to our 
grasp of reality. It is good that contemporary philosophers in the West have 
at long last become seriously concerned with the arts. It is unfortunate, 
however, that many of them (in practice if not in theory) tend to regard 
aesthetics as a sort of footnote to, or a deduction from, an on-going, previously 
formulated metaphysical or scientific system. 

On the other hand, it is clear that many times the poet has returned the 
philosopher’s compliment of suspicion. Feeling himself, perhaps, the recipient 


Plato, lon, 534. (Jowett translation. ) ? A Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. I, Sec. 10. 
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of a transcendental vision, inspired but not mad, the poet may look upon 
the systematic philosopher as one who is earth-bound—or hide-bound—by 
his perpetual demands for valid demonstrations, logical analyses, and all- 
encompassing generalizations. Of course, it is possible to overstress this 
antipathy. Often the poet in the West, and even the lyric poet at that, has 
been very sensitive to both scientific and philosophical developments. Critical 
work in the field of English poetry has shown that poet after poet has 
incorporated into his verses themes and analyses that have been taken straight 
from the writings of antecedent and contemporary philosophers and scien- 
tists. One need only refer to the writings of Marjorie Nicolson, Carl Grabo, 
and Joseph Warren Beach in this connection. Nevertheless, it still seems 
true to say that the poet has imagined himself doing something that the 
scientist and the philosopher together have not done, something different, 
something of even greater human significance, perhaps. The poet who is a 
poet and not a mere versifier inevitably feels that he has caught something 
that the rational nets of the philosopher and scientist have allowed to escape. 
Poetical form at its best is internal to its content; it is not a decoration added 
to scientific, philosophical, biographical, or historical material. 

Turning, now, from theory to practice, we are immediately struck by the 
paucity of recognized philosophical poets or poetical philosophers, particu- 
larly if we survey the field from the point of view of the standard historians 
of philosophy, e.g., Fuller, Russell, Windelband, Deussen, Erdmann, Rogers, 
etc. Two poetical philosophers are reasonably outstanding: Lucretius and 
Dante. But, having mentioned Lucretius, one must point out that however 
important De Rerum Natura may be to the historian of philosophy, Lucretius 
is important chiefly because he preserved, in a complete and systematic 
fashion, ancient Greek atomism. Lucretius himself was not, by and large, 
an original philosophical thinker. And as for his status as a poet, one must 
surely hesitate. One can undoubtedly find passages of pure poetical vision. 
One can also find tedious passages of dull, abstract exposition, be they in 
verse form or not. Although one should not take too seriously Lucretius’ 
contention that with poetry he is touching the rim of the philosophical 
wormwood cup “all round . . . with the sweet golden moisture of honey,” 
there is still an element of truth here. For seldom does Lucretius weld 
together in a single organic expression his enraptured vision and his intel- 
lectual analyses. All too often he becomes the moral persuader to mankind. 
His poetry may be sweet golden moisture, but even when it is golden, it 
does not transmute the wormwood. It merely calls attention from it. 


As for Dante, some have insisted that he, as a poet, was supremely con- 
cerned with setting forth a total world view and of locating man within it. 
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But, apart from the fact that there is little that is philosophically original 
in the Divine Comedy, the vision to which he gives expression is precisely 
that—a vision. One has only to compare Dante with Thomas to discover 
that, although Dante may have been the sweetest throat through which the 
spirit of medieval philosophy spoke, the voice was not that of the formal 
philosopher, but that of the poet who had mastered (more or less) the art 
of transmuting the abstractions of the philosopher into a welter of poetic 
imagery—living, organic, concrete. One should not read Dante for systematic 
and sustained analysis, which is undoubtedly the reason he is ignored by most 
historians of philosophy. Dante may be more precious than, but he is not a 
substitute for, Thomas. We are dealing with different points of view. As 
for other poets who might be considered philosophical in character, our 
philosophical handbooks appear to be mute. Russell, for instance, observes 
of Omar Khayyam (the poet and philosopher of many Americans) that he is 
the “only man known to me who was both a poet and a mathematician.”* 
Goethe, Russell informs us, “admired Spinoza without even beginning to 
understand him . . . .”* Milton, Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley 
he passes over almost silently, no reference being made to the possibility 
that they might have something significant to contribute to the study of the 
nature of things. About Goethe we shall say more later. It is enough to 
say here that he is ignored by the professional philosopher in the West. 
Granting, then, that there has been this sort of tension or conflict between 
poetry and philosophy, one might attempt to explain it by suggesting that 
in the West, at least, the /ogic of philosophy and the /ogic of poetry move 
in opposite directions. However centered about human values Western 
philosophy may claim to be, it almost inevitably advances by way of a logic 
of demonstration and proof and in the ultimate direction of a total, structural 
perspective, abstract and all-encompassing. Guided by the dual concepts of 
validity and truth, the philosopher (in theory) is concerned with drawing 
conclusions from systematized evidence, whatever the nature of this evidence 
may be. Finally, the logic of philosophy is such that philosophers are almost 
inevitably driven into a monism of some kind, the conviction being that 
behind, or within, or above, or beyond the shifting diversities of becoming, 
there is a single, rationally cognizable (or intellectually intuitable) universal 
principle in terms of which all things can be ultimately explained and 
understood, a principle which at least gives the universe an abstract oneness, 
making it a cosmos. When the many have been reduced to the one, the 
Western philosopher is not inclined to ask to what the one is to be reduced. 





® Bertrand Russell, A History of Western Philosophy (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1945), 
p. 423. * Ibid., p. 576. 
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And although the philosopher may start with a world vision, again and 
again he ends up with a world hypothesis, or a number of different world 
hypotheses, for which something akin to scientific truth, or scientific prob- 
ability, is claimed. The rational demand for system is sometimes overwhelm- 
ing; and where system is not apparent it will be introduced by cunning, 
ingenuity, and stealth. Indeed, the philosophical commentator (who is twice 
removed from reality) is often more keenly aware of system than the 
original philosopher. One need only recall the many efforts made to find, 
say, in the dialogues of Plato a complete, consistent system of thought. 


The logic of poetry, properly understood, seems to be quite different. The 
poet, characteristically, is not concerned with proof and demonstration within 
the context of an evidential methodology. Nor is the poet necessarily con- 
cerned with the systematization of a total perspective, although no poem is 
ever completely divorced from a more inclusive context which can, perhaps, 
be reconstructed by the critic. Rather, the poet is concerned with developing 
a concrete image or, on a broader scale, with exploiting and thus giving 
expression to an emotional or spiritual vision, embodying it in all its par- 
ticularity and immediacy in an individual form. Unlike philosophy, poetry 
is constructive rather than abstractive; and its aim is not the structural state- 
ment of universal forms, but the organic creation of concrete realities. And 
if the poet deals, as he may deal, with abstract “truths,” which may be quasi- 
philosophic or even quasi-scientific in character, yet he does not leave 
altogether the realm of the concrete and immediately intuited images. These 
images serve not so much as abstract symbols—or symbols of the abstract— 
as possible reminders which do not lose their value when they remind one 
of nothing. Poems may have morals, and these morals may be sought for, 
but only at the cost of losing, at least temporarily, the concreteness which 
is the poem. The Duchess’ assumption that “everything’s got a moral if only 
you can find it” may be indicative of the philosophic-abstract bent of the 
Western mind, and it may be pertinent to a good deal of poetry that has 
been written. But morals are not poems, and the great poet has the ability 
to rise above morality without negating it. 

Thus it is that verse form does not constitute poetry, nor does poetry 
necessarily require the trappings of versification to be what it is. In the 
organic movement of a poem, it is rhythm of some kind which, taking up 
the pulsations of the flux and flow of nature, breathes life into the patterns 
of images, sounds, and meanings which constitute the poetic object. The 
function of poetry, it would appear, is that of turning the spirit of man, 
not in the direction of abstract laws and principles (be they scientific or 
philosophic), but in the direction of the differentiated sensible, in all its 
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actuality and differentiatedness. Not all poetry does this, of course; and 
not all poetry that does it does it well. But when the poet succeeds, his work 
is something other than versification, and something more than the golden 
moisture of honey. The good poem is, as Chiang Yee wrote of Chinese 
poetry, “an inexplicable mixture of the apparently concrete and the definite 
with the thoroughly elusive and intangible.”* 


This contrast between philosophy and poetry cannot be pressed too hard, 
and one must always be ready to be suspicious of rigid dichotomies whenever 
they turn up in analysis of any kind. One must also be equally ready to be 
suspicious of any flat reduction of one term of a dichotomy to the other. 
Though poetry and philosophy do have traits in common (Irwin Edman has 
reminded us that the poet and the philosopher both use words), they do not 
have all traits in common. The latter-day attempts to find symphonies in 
philosophical systems and truer knowledge in works of art may be due to a 
disinclination to draw any distinction between Erkenntnis and Erlebnis. 
They also go to show what magic can be invoked by words alone when 
semantic caution is thrown to the winds. But this much is certainly true: 
in the West, poetry, regardless of the heights it has reached, has never been 
understood and accepted as it has been understood and accepted in China and 
Japan. On the other hand, the Chinese and Japanese have not, except as 
influenced by Indian Buddhists, developed systematic and abstract meta- 
physical systems comparable to those of St. Thomas, Spinoza, Kant, and 
Hegel. Poetry and systematic philosophy move in different directions; and 
on a priori grounds alone we cannot dismiss either direction as insignificant. 
That Zen moves in the direction of poetry is of great significance to all who 
would come to grips with Zen. 


II 


When Zen . . . commits itself to a definite system of philosophy . . . there is no more 
Zen. Zen just feels fire warm and ice cold, because when it freezes we shiver and 
welcome fire. The feeling is all in all, as Faust declares; all our theorization fails to 
touch reality. D. T. Suzuki 


No Western poet has recognized more explicitly and more keenly the 
conflicting movement of philosophical analysis and poetical construction 
than the German poet-dramatist, Goethe. Although Goethe has often been 
mistaken for a metaphysician, it is nevertheless true that he was not a formal 
philosopher in the Western sense of the term. There is considerable evidence 
that he looked upon traditional philosophy of any variety with deep-seated 


5 Quoted by F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1946), p. 35. 
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suspicion and hostility. The evidence is the same whether we turn to 
biographical data or to his poetical writings. This attitude on the part of 
Goethe is particularly interesting and instructive, inasmuch as he lived at a 
time of spectacular courage in German philosophical speculation. 

By and large, Goethe’s actual knowledge of technical philosophy was 
fragmentary and uncertain. Although we are often told that Spinoza was 
a sort of leading philosophical light to Goethe, there is no good reason to 
believe that he ever penetrated into the complexities of the Ethics. He was, 
however, familiar with the Theologico-Political Treatise. Emil Ludwig sug- 
gests that the teaching of Spinoza could only have attracted him by the 
law of contraries—as a nobly conceived system and nothing more.° If Ludwig 
means that Goethe was normally not attracted to systems, he is right. But if 
Goethe was attracted to Spinoza, it was in spite of Spinoza’s system, not 
because of it—the law of contraries to the contrary. Russell, as we have 
seen, suggests that Goethe’s Spinozism was pretty largely a misunderstanding. 
Perhaps it was; and perhaps, also, it was a vision which, though occasioned 
by Spinoza, was in reality an echo of Goethe’s own outlook. As for Kant, 
it seems clear enough that Goethe had neither the patience nor the interest 
in metaphysical and epistemological abstractions to master the Critique of 
Pure Reason. He was, however, familiar with the Critique of Judgment, 
one work of Kant’s that is of particular interest to the artist. And yet it must 
be added that, although Goethe spoke of the Critique of Pure Reason as a 
prison which prevents us from enjoying nature, his intuitions with respect 
to the historical importance of Kanc have been justified. Hegel, Eckermann 
tells us, “Goethe esteems very highly as a person, though he does not much 
relish some of the fruits produced by his philosophy . . . .”’ Speaking of 
Holbach’s System of Nature, Goethe writes in his Dichtung und Wahrheit, 
“If, indeed, this book did us any harm, it was this: that we acquired and kept 
a hearty dislike of all philosophy, and particularly of metaphysics; on the 
other hand, we threw ourselves all the more vigorously and passionately 
into living knowledge, experience, action, and poetic creation.”* The senti- 
ments expressed here were the sentiments of Goethe’s youth. But this distaste 
for systematic philosophy stayed with him and is a key to his personality as 
well as to his poetry: “I have always kept myself free from philosophy.”® 

If we turn from biographical data (of which the above has been but a 
sampling) to the evidence afforded us by Faust, whether in detail or in 
general plan, we shall find this same negative attitude with respect to formal 





. Goethe (New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1928), p. 89. 


7 J. P. Eckermann, Conversations with Goethe (London: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., 1930; New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1930), pp. 243-244. 


® Goethe, Dichtung und Wahrheit, Bk. X1. * Eckermann, op. cit., p. 287. 
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and systematic philosophy. The ach! Philosophie which opens the first act 
of Faust sounds, as it were, the keynote. And the ach! Philosophie is given 
its fuller and more comprehensive formulation in the ensuing scenes with 
Wagner, culminating in the Studirzimmer II. These scenes, though relatively 
brief, are of great importance. With their devastating attack upon the 
cloistered life of the intellect, they set the stage for eventual enlightenment. 
The characterization of metaphysics is memorable: 


And then, though other studies you'd be shirking, 
In metaphysics do your working, 

So that you'll understanding gain 

Of what transcends the human brain... 
Where clear ideas give out—who cares, 
A word pops up in just the nick of time. 
With words one can dispute and wrangle, 
With words one can a system fangle; 
Brave words will underwrite belief, 

And words are safe from any thief... . 
So all in all, hang on to words, and see 
Yourself pass with agility 

Into the inner shrine of certainty.’° 


The treatment of logic, traditionally regarded as the very foundation of 
knowledge, is mocked mercilessly: 


My friend, I hope you'll give me heed: 

A course in logic’s what you need. 

Your mind would then, in Spanish braces, 
Properly go through its paces, 

And with a greater caution move 

Along the straight and valid groove 
Instead of hopping all about 

Here and there and in and out. 

It'll teach you what you ought to know: 
That what you've done with a single blow 
Like eating and drinking, calm and free, 
Must all give way to One! Two! Three! ... 
Philosophers will come and show 

You that the process must be so: 

The first is true, the second true, 

And so the third and fourth are too! 

And if the first or second’s not, 

The third and fourth will go to pot. 
With scholars this is all the rage— 
Though not a one’s become a sage.!! 





© Faust, Studirzimmer Il. (My translation.) 4 Loc. cit. (My translation.) 
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These particular characterizations are, of course, put into the mouth of 
Mephistopheles. One should remember, however, that the whole scene is 
quasi-biographical in a rather complex fashion. At Leipzig, as a student 
of sixteen, Goethe had studied both logic and metaphysics. The former he 
regarded as frivolous, an art of demonstrating what stands in need of no 
demonstration to begin with. The latter appeared to him mainly a matter 
of words, lofty but senseless abstractions, and pretentious verbiage. But an 
opinion of adolescence need not be an adolescent view. In 1823, at the 
age of seventy-four, Goethe was still hammering away at abstract theory: 


Theories are as a rule impulsive reactions of an overhasty understanding which 
would like to have done with phenomena and therefore substitute images, concepts, 
or often even just words, in their place. One has an inkling, sometimes even a clear 
realization, of the fact that a theory is only a dodge. But are not passion and partisan- 
ship always on the lookout for dodges? And rightly so, since they are so much in 
need of them.!* 


In 1826, Eckermann reports Goethe as quoting the lines starting, “So all 
in all, hang on to words .. .” in connection with his attacks upon the New- 
tonians.'® His anti-metaphysical vigor seems unabated. There may be texts 
which can be quoted to show that Goethe “softened” in his old age with 
respect to the value of formal philosophy. And throughout his various 
writings there are metaphysical musings, some almost half-hearted and 
many in a form no systematic philosopher could accept. But always one 
senses the tension between the grayness of theory and the greenness of the 
golden tree of life. 

Though later critics have attempted to find in Faust as a whole some sort 
of positive metaphysics or rationally concrete and intelligible ideology (often 
in terms of German idealism), there is every reason to believe that they 
have acted contrary to Goethe’s own directions. Goethe himself gave the 
following explanation to Eckermann in 1827: 


“They come and ask what idea I meant to embody in my Faust; as if I knew myself, 
and could inform them. From heaven, through the world, to hell, would indeed be 
something; but this is no idea, only a course of action. And further: that the devil 
loses the wager, and that a man continually struggling from difficult errors towards 
something better, should be redeemed, is an effective—and, to many, a good enlighten- 
ing—thought; but it is no idea at the foundation of the whole, and of every individual 
scene. It would have been a fine thing indeed if I had strung so rich, varied, and 
highly diversified a life as I have brought to view in Faust upon the slender string 
of one pervading idea. It was, in short . . . not in my line, as a poet, to strive to 
embody anything abstract. 1 am rather of the opinion, that the more incommensurable, 


% Wisdom and Experience (New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1949), p. 120. 
* Conversations with Goethe, p. 283. 
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and the more incomprehensible to the understanding, a poetic production is, so much 
the better it is.”!* 


Although Goethe’s attitude with respect to systematic philosophy (be it 
metaphysical or moral) is thoroughly negative, the emphasis throughout 
his writings is not the negative emphasis of the skeptic or the cynic, but 
rather the positive emphasis of one who finds experience too rich to lend 
itself to formal systematization. In Faust, then, one will find no abstract 
and consistent ideology; rather, one will find the most concrete of all 
things: life and nature itself. But nature is not an abstract system, hence 
the absurdity of speaking, as Holbach did, of the system of nature.’® Nature, 
as Goethe sees it and lives it, is too rich, too varied, too diversified, too 
moving, too immediate, too full and too empty to lend itself to the formal 
requirements of any system of thought. Nature, life, reality—if we use 
such terms at all—cannot be brought to the dissecting table of the philosoph- 
ical intellect without ceasing to be what they are in all their immediacy 
and fullness. To ask what idea or purpose or meaning is embodied in nature 
is to ask a question to which no significant answer can be given. Reality 
does not lend itself to questioning of this kind. It lends itself only to the 
process of living through, of grappling with, of enjoying, of contemplating, 
of celebrating in song, of re-expressing in poetry, painting, and the dance. 
Nature lends itself to all of these and to none of these, for when any of 
these become deliberate and self-conscious, distortion and remoteness are 
inevitable. As Goethe writes, “He who contents himself with pure experi- 
ence and acts accordingly has a sufficient portion of the truth.”"® Experience 
need not be analyzed and accounted for before it is truly experience. 

Thus it is that a metaphysical system, if taken lightly, amounts to little 
more than a complicated word game, the rules of which determine what 
combinations are permitted at a given juncture. If taken seriously, the most 
a metaphysical system can be is an opiate, lulling us into believing that we 
have grasped reality once and for all. Once convinced, we remain blind to 
the fact that far from penetrating more deeply into things, we have set up 
barriers which forever hold us from reality. Goethe had no sympathy for 
word games, and only contempt for opiates. 

This recognition of the distortive character of systematic metaphysics is 
expressed, metaphorically and indirectly, in Goethe’s Von Deutscher Bau- 
kunst, a short paper having to do with the Strasbourg Cathedral and pub- 
lished when Goethe was twenty-four. 


4 Tbid., pp. 205-206. 

8 Goethe, Wisdom and Experience, p. 91. “ ‘Natural system’—a contradiction in terms. Nature 
has no system. It has—it is—life and consistency expanding from an unknown center to limits 
that we cannot discern.” 8 Tbid., p. 127. 
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“It is in petty taste,” says the Italian, and passes by. “Quite childish,” lisps the 
Frenchman, and triumphantly taps his snuff-box 4 la Grecque . . . . When I first went 
to see the cathedral, my head was full of general concepts of good taste. I reverenced, 
from hearsay, harmony of masses and purity of form, and was a sworn foe to the 
confused caprices of Gothic decoration. Under the rubric “Gothic,” like an article 
in the dictionary, I had collected all the mistaken synonyms that had ever come into 
my head, “undefined, disordered, unnatural, a heap of odds and ends, patchwork, 
overloaded” . . . I called everything Gothic that did not fit my system . . . and so, 
on my way, I shuddered at what I expected to see, a misformed, curly-bristled monster. 
How unexpected was the feeling with which the sight amazed me, when I stood 
before the building. My world was filled by a great and complete impression which, 
because of a thousand harmonious details, I was able to taste and enjoy, but in no 
way to understand and explain. . . . How freshly it greeted me in the morning bril- 
liance, how gladly I observed the great harmonious masses, vitalized in their numberless 
parts, as in the works of eternal nature, down to the smallest fibre, all of it form, and 
all bearing upon the whole; how lightly the enormous firm-based building rises into 
the air; how broken it is, and yet how eternal. . . .17 


Here, in the image of Strasbourg Cathedral, we have for Goethe a con- 
crete symbol of nature—nature which, although transcending the intellect 
(and incredibly distorted when viewed in terms of intellectual forms), can 
be enjoyed and tasted, contemplated and lived through, taken in by degrees 
and all at once as a unity in multiplicity which is both—and neither—one 
and many. Of nature, of life, of reality, we can say: how broken it is, yet 
how eternal; how eternal, and yet how freshly it greets us in the morning 
brilliance. The feeling is all in all. Our theorizations fail to touch reality. 

Here we have the in.plicit—and, indeed, the explicit—criticism of any 
and every systematic philosophical scheme. The criticism is something 
more than a poet’s prejudice, although it undoubtedly has its roots in a 
poet’s intuition. It contains an insight and constitutes a challenge. For, 
although Goethe waged ceaseless war against the Newtonian, materialis- 
tic, mechanistic metaphysics in particular, his war was not so much a 
war against the Newtonian philosophers as it was a war against all tra- 
ditional philosophers. The German and English idealists after Kant 
also waged war against materialistic metaphysics. In waging war, how- 
ever, they missed Goethe’s basic intuition. Thus, they did not succeed 
in liberating themselves from the wheel of birth and death. Rather, they 
set up new metaphysical systems on the shattered remains of the old, and 
suggested new logics which were just as rigid and just as irrelevant as 
any previous logics. With Fichte and Schelling and Hegel, with Bradley 
and Green and Bosanquet, the error of materialism was repeated. The 


- Quoted by B. Bosanquet, A History of Aesthetic (London: George Allen and Unwii _td., 
1904), pp. 306, 307-308. 
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claim was made once more that at last the net had been constructed that 
would catch all time and all existence. Holbach, perhaps, is gone; but 
it will be many years befcre the intellectual forms of Hegel have been 
relegated to the museum of philosophical antiquity and impotence. Ironi- 
cally enough, already they have been wedded to one form of materialism, 
producing a formidable offspring—Diamat. 

It is not enough, of course, to deny the significance of metaphysical 
construction in the spirit of skepticism; there is no death for the suicide, 
and the skeptic merely clears the field for further constructions. The full 
realization that phenomena themselves are what they are just as they are, 
that the purpose of life is life itself, is not the product of skepticism; it 
comes from within, positively and completely, or it does not come at all. 


III 


Zen has added nothing to the sum-total of reality, nor has it subtracted an iota of it. 
Zen is radical realism rather than mysticism. 
D. T. Suzuki 


The point of view we find expressed by Goethe and embodied in Faust 
in an overwhelming fashion is certainly foreign to traditional attitudes 
and modes of thinking in the West. C. G. Jung has pointed out with 
considerable insight that, despite the highest appreciation, Faust is only 
“on the border-line of what is comprehensible to the European.’”"* He 
might have added that the appreciation is often misplaced and irrespon- 
sible, however sincere. He could have gone on to suggest that Faust is 
also on the border-line of what is comprehensible to many Easterners. 
For the student, East or West, whose understanding of the work depends 
upon recognizing in it some abstract metaphysical or moral structure— 
idealistic, spiritualistic, mystical, naturalistic, materialistic, etc—will almost 
inevitably be perplexed and confused. To him the drama may be un- 
defined, disordered, unnatural, a heap of odds and ends, a scrap bag 
of inconsistencies, impossibilities, redundancies, and dubious sallies of wit. 
Much, perhaps, can be rescued; but much, undoubtedly, must be set 
aside if the rational system is to shine through. 

But, as Goethe has insisted, there is no abstract philosophical scheme 
embodied in Faust. To approach Faust from the point of view of any 
abstract philosophical scheme (either metaphysical or moral) is to ap- 
proach it in precisely the wrong way. That is the point. To approach 


*D. T. Suzuki, Introduction to Zen Buddhism (New York: The Philosophical Library, 1949), 
p. 28 (foreword). 
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nature from the point of view of any abstract philosophical scheme is 
to approach nature in precisely the wrong way. Thus it is that Goethe’s 
orientation tends to lie outside the Western philosophical tradition, 
which is thoroughly abstract and systematic. 

Although Socrates (if anything can be said about Socrates) wrote 
nothing, the history of philosophy since Socrates has been (in main) the 
history of massive, intellectual constructions, each construction striving to 
embrace all of reality in a single, systematic form, absolute, exhaustive, and 
all-explaining. Fearful, it would seem, of nature in all its nakedness, in 
all its fullness and openness and emptiness, philosopher after philosopher 
has attempted to shatter it to bits and then remold it nearer to the heart's 
desire—instead of taking life and nature as they are, without trying to 
read them according to some intellectualized interpretation. Probably there 
has been no original and creative philosopher who, convinced that nature 
is a vast system of systems, did not regard his intellectual system as the 
crystallization of many centuries’ struggle and experience and as near to 
the truth as thought could get in his time. But each system, once having 
risen, has been razed to afford ground for a new system. Such a process 
seems inevitable. One should also bear in mind that in the West meta- 
physical construction has been the pastime not only of the forthright 
rationalist, but also of the philosophical mystic. Even though Plotinus 
may have worked from (and to) a mystic rapture of some sort, he never- 
theless embodied his raptures in a system staggering in its completeness 
and complexity. Plotinus, as Professor Pepper suggests, was a systematic 
metaphysical mystic and it would seem that most talkative mystics in the 
West have been both systematic and metaphysical.”® 

Turning from the West to the East, we are reminded that Indian phi- 
losophers often speak of the Western philosopher as characteristically 
rationalistic and intellectualistic. One fears, however, that in this respect 
the Indian philosophers live in glass houses. For although they may speak 
of transcending the intellect (both in and out of dreamless sleep), the 
intellect, it would appear, is not transcended at the expense of intellectual 
constructions. Indeed, after having been told that the Indian in par- 
ticular is non-intellectual and non-analytical in his philosophy, one looks 
with amazement upon the care and ingenuity and intellectual sophistica- 
tion of the Indian philosopher, the loving delight with which he sets up 
and compares his systems (the orthodox and the unorthodox in all their 
multitudinous variations), the courage with which he may suggest that 
all systems can be preserved in a higher synthesis in which nothing is 


*’ For Professor S. C. Pepper’s ingenious analysis of the basic forms of Western metaphysics, 
see his World Hypotheses (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1942). 
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lost, the patience with which he studies and annotates his basic texts, 
unraveling from the merest wisps of hints ramifications that stretch out 
endlessly in all directions, and the ceaseless ebb and flow of words— 
words which come together (sometimes in defiance of syntax) to build 
castles unmatched in sheer extravagance by any of the Indian architec- 
tural masterpieces, as crowded and as complex as they may be. The 
Indian may be mystical in the last analysis; but it would surely seem that 
in being mystical he by no means slights the intellect. His mysticism 
is inherently speculative, systematic, metaphysical.” 

From one point of view, then, metaphysical speculation is, as such, 
neither Eastern nor Western. Whether “innate” within the operation of 
the human spirit or not, it is universal, and probably quite inevitable. 
Dr. Suzuki insists that we can no more put a stop to the progress of 
abstract, philosophical inquiry than we can put a stop to our breath- 
ing.” Moreover, he finds that such intellectual activity, since quite nat- 
ural, is all right in itself. But from another point of view, philosophical 
speculation can seem ridiculous—even though sublimely ridiculous. A 
metaphysical system must at least be systematic. But if reality does not 
lend itself to metaphysical systematization, the more systematic any 
metaphysics is, the less adequate it is to reality. If any metaphysical sys- 
tem is to be truly metaphysical, it must be absolutely false. From this 
point of view, the history of metaphysical speculation, East or West, 
may be seen as a comedy of errors—poignant because unavoidable and 
completely hopeless; comical because ruled throughout by the principle 
of mistaken identity. What would be grasped is substance, and what is 
grasped is shadow; and the two are perpetually confused. But here is 
reason at work, attempting to demonstrate the comedy of metaphysical 
construction. When one explains a joke, one drains it of vitality and 
exhibits only a husk. One must see things just as they are, and then 
metaphysical constructions will exhibit themselves as the ludicrous things 
they must be: fantastic, Rube Goldberg inventions for doing as com- 
plexly as possible what is normally done with a single blow. The comedy 
here rises from within; it is immediate and inexpressible. “Since I tasted 
Baso’s kick, I cannot help keeping up my laughter.” 





1 realize that it is sometimes said that complex intellectualization is a characteristic of West- 
ern as opposed to Indian philosophy. I also realize that many Indians like to emphasize the 
practical character of their philosophy. But regardless of the basic simplicity of its origins, Indian 
philosophy has undergone a complex development which has produced systems that stand with 
any of those of the West. The simplicity of the New Testament should not lead us to deny the 
metaphysical complexity of Thomism. 

" Essays in Zen Buddhism (London: Luzac and Company, 1927), First Series, p. 6. 


This is the tag-line of a mondd. D. T. Suzuki, Living by Zen (Tokyo: Sanseido Press, 
1949), pp. 19-20. 
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Although, in the last analysis, there will always be intellectualizing 
and systematizing philosophers (some will never taste Baso’s kick), even 
such philosophers ought not to close their eyes completely to the pos- 
sibility of another—and perhaps alternative—path: that, namely, em- 
bodied in the spirit of Zen, particularly as interpreted by Dr. Suzuki. It is 
to this alternative that we have been leading. Or rather, it is this alterna- 
tive that has been hovering in the background from the first page of this 
paper on, as those who are familiar with Zen have already realized. For 
it is the a-rational, aesthetic, immediate, intuitive spirit of Zen which has 
haunted the fringes (and sometimes the core) of Western poetry, ren- 
dering the poet suspect in the eyes of those whose orientation is basically 
intellectual, be it metaphysically or morally. It is the spirit of Zen which 
lies at the very heart of Goethe’s outlook, and which makes him suspicious 
of all intellectual systems and all intellectual systematizers. It is this spirit 
which makes Faust peculiarly difficult to grasp and appreciate. Few of us 
are Goethes; most of us are Italians and Frenchmen passing before the 
Strasbourg Cathedral, analyzing it in terms of irrelevant, intellectual forms 
instead of catching it as it flows, broken and eternal. 


Just as the metaphysical spirit is universal, in the sense that it is neither 
Eastern nor Western, so the spirit of Zen is universal in the same sense.” 
It may find, as Dr. Suzuki tells us, its readiest expression in poetry rather 
than in philosophy; but seldom is it found, at any rate, among the great 
speculative thinkers. The great speculative thinkers in both the West and 
the East proceed, as Schweitzer so keenly perceives, by “doing violence to 
nature and the world, and putting men into connection with a world which 
has been made to bend itself to their thought.”** Such doing of violence 
to nature would be the undoing of Zen. But it is the rare individual who 
is able, without ignoring nature, to leave nature just as it is, and to find 
his place in it precisely where it always has been. This is the spirit of Zen: 
taking life and the world as they are and without trying to read them 
according to one’s own interpretation.” 


To say this much concerning Zen, and nothing more, would be as mis- 
leading to one not familiar with Zen as it would be trite and unneces- 


* Dr. Suzuki has insisted many times that Zen is an altogether unique product of the Oriental 
mind. The implication seems to be that Zen is not to be found in the Western tradition except 
as imported from the East. Of course, it is true that Zen as an elaborated and quasi-institutional- 
ized form of Buddhism with a definite literary heritage is thoroughly Eastern. It is also true that 
the techniques of the mondo and the kdan are foreign to the Western tradition. But the psycho- 
logical—or, better, spiritual—response to, or orientation in, life and the world which constitutes 
to my mind the spirit of Zen is not altogether unique. When found in the West, it is not neces- 
sarily the result of Eastern influence. 

* Albert Schweitzer, Goethe (Boston: The Beacon Press, 1948), p. 64. 

* Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, First Series, p. 127. 
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sary to one familiar with Zen. But since Zen itself is not an intellec- 
tualized system of thought, one wonders what more one can say that has 
not been said over and over again in the previous pages. To contemplate 
life and nature in the manner in which Goethe contemplated the Stras- 
bourg Cathedral, without preconception and bias, and suddenly and un- 
expectedly without preconception and bias, is Zen—and yet not Zen. Con- 
templation is too passive, too external, too “philosophical.” One must go 
into the cathedral and work about within it. A cathedral which is con- 
templated only is no more a cathedral than a knife that is never used is 
a knife. Nature, contemplated from a tower, may be clean and orderly; 
but a life of such contemplation is shallow and remote. But, in saying 
this, are we any closer to Zen? 

It is important to keep in mind, of course, that historically Zen repre- 
sents one sort of Chinese and Japanese reaction to, and interaction with, 
Indian and West Asian Buddhism. This reaction was a reaction on the 
part of concrete, direct, intuitive, and aesthetically sensitive minds against 
the lofty and complex structures of Buddhist, meta-religious thought. With 
the emphasis upon the need for enlightenment or salvation, the intricacies 
of Buddhist logic and Buddhist metaphysics were regarded as scaffoldings 
which should never have been put up in the first place. Thus it is that 
in Zen we find the demand for empirical concreteness, immediacy and 
simple directness as opposed to elevated contemplation, metaphysical repre- 
sentation, and refined logical analysis. What Zen requires above all is. the 
plunging “right into the working of things as they move on before and 
behind our senses.””° 

To some this plunging may seem either unintelligible or, if intelligible, 
so simple as to be trivial and without human significance. But the plung- 
ing, without which Zen is not Zen at all, is neither simple nor trivial. It 
demands—or is constituted by—a total reorientation. Those who live from 
moment to moment like animals, satisfying their needs as best they can, 
working and singing and drinking and laughing and quarreling in accord- 
ance with the demands of the shifting situations, are like Frosch and Brander 
and Siebel and Altmayer in Auerbachs Keller. They live without knowing 
that they live, dumbly subject to shifting drives. When they die, they are 
no more. Those, on the other hand, who live critically and reflectively, 
deliberately interpreting themselves and their world in terms of abstract 
patterns (moral and metaphysical) and acting accordingly, live knowing 
that they do not live. They live with life and nature at arms’ length, con- 


*D. T. Suzuki, “An Interpretation of Zen-Experience,” in Philosophy—East and West, ed. 
Charles A. Moore (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946), p. 126. 
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stantly distorting them to meet the requirements of intellectualized hopes, 
fears, and prejudices. The patterns with which they deal with nature are 
perversions of nature; their systematic reflection stands between them and 
reality. They are prisoners of their own intellectual constructs, incapable 
of grasping reality at first hand. To the question as to whether one can live 
without a guiding metaphysical philosophy, the only possible reply is that 
with such a guiding philosophy one does not know life and nature at all. 
Indeed, one cannot live. 

The alternative to animal life and deliberative life is that of “plunging 
right into the working of things.” This comes only with a total reorientation 
which leaves things as they were: nothing is added to, and nothing is sub- 
tracted from, the sum of reality. But if one has any doubts about the diffi- 
culty of such a reorientation, one has only to call to mind the wanderings 
of Faust, whose life can surely be described as a life of “seven trippings 
and eight tumblings.”** With Mephistopheles, der Geist der stets verneint, 
leading the way, Faust turns from the way of the intellect and becomes— 
successively, if elliptically— the external observer, the self-conscious ex- 
perimenter, and the romantic recapturing the past, as if the past were 
somehow more real and more worthy of experience than the moving 
present. But it is, finally, in the very practical and simple and rather insig- 
nificant activity of draining a swamp that Faust, who started off by de- 
manding complete and universal knowledge, achieves his reorientation, and 
his plunge becomes complete. The moralist may wonder why such a man 
as Faust is saved at all; and within his system, whatever system it is, he 
will probably not find a satisfactory answer. Zen tells us that the “ascetic, 
pure in heart, does not enter Nirvana, the monk violating the precepts does 
not fall into Hell.”** Plato would find no enlightenment in an activity so 
thoroughly artisan in character as that of draining.a swamp. Zen tells us 
that only in ordinary activity can enlightenment be achieved at all. The 
Zen poet sings about drawing water and carrying fuel. There is no mystery 
here—no mystery, that is, except that which is constructed by a frustrated 
intellect. 

To say that Zen is anti-intellectual, anti-conceptual, anti-logical (although 
Zen, in being positive, cannot be said to be anti anything) would appear to be 
tantamount to saying that Zen is inherently mystical. But to say that Zen 
is mystical is to say either too much or too little. It is to say too much if, 
by speaking of Zen as mystical, Zen is thereupon subsumed under the gen- 
eral notion of mysticism, as it is understood in the West, and related to the 


Zen is again described as a life of ‘seven trippings and eight tumblings,’ which means a 
state of indescribable confusion; the idea is that Zen is attained only after going through a series 
of mental and spiritual crises.” Suzuki, Living by Zen, p. 25. * Ibid., p. 48. 
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sort of discussion we find going on, say, in James’s famous study, The Vari- 
eties of Religious Experience. James's study of religious experience is classi- 
cal in its kind, although—thanks to recent psychological theory—it is be- 
coming somewhat frayed about the edges. However, it is well to keep in 
mind that many of James’s illustrations of the mystic experience are nega- 
tive in character: the sensory world, gaudy and lush, rises like a curtain 
upon an ecstatically wonderful stage, empty and of no dimensions. The 
curtain itself disappears; it is illusory. If this is what one means by mys- 
ticism, then nothing could be further from Zen. For Zen, the empirical 
world does not roll up and disappear; it does not exhibit itself as illusory or 
unreal. If anything, it becomes more real; the mountain stream runs cooler 
and is more transparent. If Zen is mysticism, one must distinguish between 
positive and negative mysticism. To this rather crucial distinction I hope to 
return at some later date. 

On the other hand, if in speaking of Zen as mystical one merely means 
that it is puzzling or odd, one has said so little that one has said nothing of 
particular significance. The unfamiliar may well be puzzling or odd. Yet, 
when one sees with the eyes of Zen, there is nothing puzzling or odd about 
Zen. Trees are still trees; they have not given way to the visions of dream- 
less sleep. One who finds it odd that trees do not give way to non-trees 
must have started with the preconceived notion that they should (or would) 
thus give way. But why start with such a notion? The mind is burdened 
enough without such notions. 

If, then, Zen is a form of mysticism, it is—as Dr. Suzuki insists—its own 
kind of mysticism. “It is mystical in the sense that the sun shines, that the 
flower blooms, that I hear at this moment somebody beating a drum in the 
street. If these are mystical facts, Zen is brim-full of them.””” Again, Dr. 
Suzuki tells us, “Zen is radical realism rather than mysticism.”** Humphreys 
suggests that rather than discuss the question as to whether Zen is or is not 
a form of mysticism it would be better to have tea.** And, of course, it 
would be better, particularly if the discussion (which, in the end, is pretty 
verbal) were to stand in the way of having and enjoying tea. 

Zen is a peculiar and immediate delight in reality, a rejoicing that things 
are what they are. The rejoicing, however, must come from within. A 
forced laugh is painful; a forced smile is a grimace. Though Zen accepts 
things as they are, Zen is not passive and resigned. To remain passive with 
respect to the on-going processes which constitute nature is to hold oneself 

*° An Introduction to Zen Buddhism, p. 45. 


“An Interpretation of Zen-Experience,” in Philosophy—East and West, p. 124. 
* Christmas Humphreys, Zen Buddhism (London: William Heinemann, Ltd., 1949), p. 51. 
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apart from nature, and this is the antithesis of Zen. To be one with nature 
one must move with nature. One must live iike the birds of the air; and 
more than the birds of the air, one must realize in living that there is no 
more a man-nature dualism than there is a bird-nature dualism. And yet, 
if this realization is intellectual only, it is not a realization at all. Those 
who truly realize the oneness of man with nature will speak about it least. 


Zen is a way of living, and yet Zen prescribes no particular way of life. 
Birds fly and fishes swim. There are no activities so humble that they can- 
not be recognized as significant in themselves. Delight in reality may come 
in draining swamps. It does not preclude the carrying on of art and science. 
The Zen movement in China and Japan has expressed itself directly and 
inevitably in poetry and painting. Science, by and large, has been Western. 
Often it has been arrogant. But with the greatest scientist, the sense of 
reality precludes all arrogance. The modesty and simplicity of such a scien- 
tist often earn him the name of mystic. 


IV 


It may well be that the true philosophy is no philosophy. Or, less para- 
doxically speaking, philosophy may truly become wisdom when it transcends 
the intellect and becomes a quality of life. History has shown, however, 
that man’s speculative and metaphysical urges are deeply rooted—too deeply 
to be uprooted altogether. Men will construct systems of thought and claim 
that in them they have caught the moving spirit of reality. This is inevit- 
able. However, the sincere philosopher, even though he never achieves 
complete enlightenment, can expand his horizons. If he cannot sense the 
incongruity in the speculative situation, he can still be modest with respect 
to his claims. He can recognize that every metaphysical system is—at best 
—one-sided and incomplete, infinitely transcended. by the complexity of 
nature itself. He can recognize the impossibility of identifying his analytical 
structures with the natural matrix from which they have been abstracted 
and to which they refer. He can realize that the intellect does not exhaust 
reality and that the philosopher who cannot look to the poets for insight 
—and insight which is neither scientific nor metaphysical—is blind indeed. 
He can realize that life is more than logic and has significance apart from 
logic, whereas logic has no significance apart from life. He can keep—or 
acquire—a sense for the ludicrous, without which his speculations are in- 
evitably flat and unprofitable. Such recognition and realization do not con- 
stitute enlightenment; they may, however, be enlightening. 
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America, 
Existentialism, and Zen 


READING PROFESSOR SUZUKI ON ZEN 
Buddhism, an American familiar with pragmatism and existentialism may 
be reminded of these philosophies, yet wonder whether it is too fanciful 
to suppose that these views really have much in common. As the idea of 
their kinship grows on him it will bother him, if Zen appeals to him and 
existentialism only fascinates him. Zen is enigmatic, Oriental; pragmatism 
plain, American. If these teachings do touch, why does the reader not feel 
the same about them? It seems to be because Zen is joyous, wholesome, 
humorous, whereas existentialism (especially in Sartre) is morbid, depress- 
ing, and both are foreign and farfetched to one who misses science in them 
if not what to him is common sense. The standpoints of Suzuki and Sartre 
are intuitional rather than rational, and this is disturbing to the critical 
mind. But there is logic and logic. That of science does not abide by the 
eighteenth-century kind of reason. Pragmatism is anti-intellectual in hold- 
ing that much which cannot be thought out can be found out and tried out. 
But pragmatism strives to be intelligent in a practical way that is impatient 
with the kind of will and emotion that refuse to co-operate or consider social 
consequences. Zen does not make this refusal. Existentialism does, at least 
to a disturbing extent. 

Pragmatism teaches that thought and scientific method are instrumental 
to the conduct and enjoyment of life, and that life is primarily what it is 
felt to be in immediate experience. William James, George Mead, and John 
Dewey take this life-feeling so for granted that they do not talk about it as 
much as Emerson and Whitman. But the here-and-now is basic for all these 
Americans. The importance of the first-hand character of life is a bond 
between them and the existentialists on one side, the Zen masters on the 
other, despite their differences. The differences will account for a prag- 
matist’s attraction to Zen and rejection of existentialism, though from both 
he can gain fresh appreciation of his own teachers. 
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Suzuki’s book on Living by Zen has much to say about satori, the en- 
lightenment sought by Zen. He identifies it with the leap of faith in Kierke- 
gaard,' who is the chief forerunner of existentialism. For Zen as for Kierke- 
gaard this leap is possible “only after years of hard seeking and hard think- 
ing,” although, as Suzuki explains, the thinking is not merely intellectual 
and certainly is not dialectical.” It may seem that pragmatism has an entirely 
different outlook, in being too “healthy minded” and extraverted to see the 
need of an arduous and prolonged approach to a saving insight or conver- 
sion. But William James, in his Varieties of Religious Experience, was 
quite aware of this need in many people, and was clearly one of these people 
himself. 

The value of enlightenment, when it comes, cannot be measured by the 
length of time it takes a person to reach it. According to Suzuki, satori is 
both slow and sudden: one must strive and wait for it, yet when it comes 
it comes in a flash. In traditional Christian thought the striving is consid- 
ered to be natural, the flash supernatural. Alan W. Watts says: “Conversion 
is held to come to an essentially depraved Man from an external God, while 
Satori is the realization of one’s own inmost nature. Conversion takes place 
when something comes from outside and transforms the world, while Satori 
is just seeing the world as it really is, for to Zen the supernatural is natural, 
while to Christianity it is something not inherent in nature at all.” 

One may object that if Christianity is to include what people calling them- 
selves Christians hold, there are now many Christians who reject belief in 
“something not inherent in nature at all.” And it is misleading to say that 
“to Zen the supernatural is natural,” for Zen repudiates any such dualism 
to begin with. Getting rid of “vulgar thoughts” of dualism is the way to 
Zen, according to Suzuki: “When these are purged, there arises by itself 
what might be called a ‘superior understanding,’ which is satori.”* Zen is 
like the philosophies of Dewey and Whitehead in getting rid of bifurca- 
tion. Dewey would say that the opposition of subject and object belongs 
to the problematic situation, is provisional and momentary. Suzuki says: 
“Bifurcation of reality into subject and object is the work of intellection. 
When there is no such working, life is a complete whole with no cleavage 
in it... .”° Again he says: “To know means to set the object of knowledge 
against the knower, knowledge always implies a dichotomy. . . . To know 
is to stand outside.””® 


Suzuki points out that the Western mind, especially after Descartes, is so 


*D. T. Suzuki, Living by Zen (Tokyo: Saaseido Press, 1949), p. 49. 
? Ibid., p. 97. * The Spirit of Zen (London: John Murray, 1936), pp. 82-83. 
‘ Living by Zen, p. 132. ° [bid., p. 124. * Ibid., pp. 149-150. 
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much given to the epistemological approach as to be inevitably dualistic, 
whereas the Eastern mind prefers to remain on a level where dualism is 
unborn; or rather to return to it, since it is impossible to grow up in society 
without developing a somewhat separate self which will think for itself 
and of itself. But to develop a self and become a knower is no less natural 
than to be “unborn” or return to that state by getting rid of “vulgar 
thoughts.” 

Suzuki does not make it clear that epistemological division and social 
separateness, while involving a kind of dualism, do not raise the question 
of a supernatural realm. His real point is that it is not easy to overcome 
self-consciousness, with its painful psychological dualism, even for the 
Eastern mind. This conquest is emphasized in the East not because it is 
easy but because it is needed. The Eastern teaching of Jesus, that we should 
ask and seek and knock “and it shall be opened,” does not mean that it is 
easy, Suzuki is careful to explain. We must do it “with our whole existence; 
unless we die to ourselves, we can never be alive again. Hence the sym- 
bolism of resurrection.”® 

This teaching, though central in our Western tradition, is refreshed when 
we find it in Zen. Words become worn, ideas frayed. They recover mean- 
ing when we learn other terms for them, even when we seem to learn only 
a new notation for what was familiar. But it is more than that. We never 
stand still if we are really living, and neither does vital truth. We must 
keep on discovering truth or lose it. In this age of science we cannot accept 
supernaturalism without violence to assumptions and attitudes that we 
live by. Yet we have yearnings which pre-scientific wisdom and supposedly 
the supernatural answered. The attraction of Zen is that it meets the old 
need for mystic immediacy, for salvation from the separateness of a self- 
conscious little self, without introducing a supernatural dualism, in fact by 
denying it. 

But if overcoming self-separateness means giving up self-consciousness, 
the Westerner will be in a quandary. His sense of value is based upon con- 
scious personality, with its sacred freedom and rights. Yet he can see that 
unhappiness also is rooted here. Kierkegaard and the existentialists tie up 
the worth of personality with the tragic sense of interpersonal conflict in a 
wilderness where each person is hemmed in by frustration and headed for 
death. Even if he has faith in something more, an integral part of his faith 
is doubt. It should be consoling, then, for Zen to hold that joy comes from 
loss of self-consciousness. More correctly, according to Professor Suzuki, 
joy is in the awakening to consciousness of a larger self through the loss 


* [bid., p. 157. ® [bid., p. 158. " 
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of a lesser self. Still to the plain American it is hard to distinguish this lesser 
self from what personality means, though he is not clear about what it does 
mean. And to the existentialist a loss of self-consciousness is impossible 
except through a cowardly evasion or self-deception. 


The pragmatist takes a more hopeful stand with George Mead, who 
undertook to show that the self is social as well as individual. The bio- 
logical “I” with its physical separateness and relatedness becomes indis- 
solubly one with the “me” which is made up of the different “roles” taken 
over from dealings with other people and worked into a “generalized other.” 
From living with others an individual becomes a person who can talk with 
himself as well as with them. By responding to his own stimuli as others 
do he can co-operate and converse, and learn what this means. He finds that 
all meaning comes back to this meaning, at once personal and social. So, 
for the pragmatist the goal cannot be suppression of self, which is the very 
focus of life. Awkward painful fearful self-centeredness he would over- 
come. It is such narrow self-consciousness that he would lose, and that he 
interprets Jesus as wanting everyone to lose, in order to gain a larger self 
or life that is joyous and death-forgetting, because integrated and on-going 
in a creative present. 

Such a life could be natural, could grow out of existence even as it is; and 
could not be imagined or desired if not already at hand in happy relationships 
that do hold. So we need Zen’s affirmation of the actual. Zen may seem 
naive when it would have us fall in love with ordinary experience and 
suddenly see the wonder of it. Perhaps nothing is harder or more necessary. 
Santayana has said that men have a prejudice against themselves. They are 
afraid to trust themselves, their own experience, their attachment to their 
own life. They would transcend it, escape it, put off mortality, be born 
again. Yet they do not go far without nostalgia. Unless terrible things have 
poisoned their childhood they dream of returning, coming home, until sud- 
denly it comes over them that the joy they seek is neither ahead nor behind 
but here and now or nowhere. In retrospect, childhood is magically precious 
because it was lived in the present. At least so it seems later to one who 
dreams of the past because he cannot take joyous hold of the here-and-now. 
Or the future beckons, heaven or imagined isles, where one might rejoice 
in the moment. Suzuki makes wonderfully clear that we are always in “this 
very moment.” If we see this we are saved, for here we are safe from birth 
and death and most of our worries. There is not room for them here. And 
this refuge is not reserved for a few. It is for all to enjoy. Tranquillity and 
bliss are here for everyone. That is the Zen teaching as Suzuki transmits it.” 


* Ibid. p. 111. 
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The trouble with this teaching is that evil can be all too present for many 
people unless they drowse themselves with dope or doctrine, with under- 
nourishment or overactivity. In utter poverty and desperate circumstances 
insensibility may be best, but to think it is the best that human life can offer 
is a sad delusion. Living in the moment as the way to concentrate the good 
of a good life is one thing; as a device for accepting a wretched life it is 
another thing. 

Well-off Americans may object that before they can settle down to enjoy 
the moment they must get their work done, see the dentist, the doctor, the 
lawyer, do the marketing, entertain and be entertained, help the children 
with their homework, read the papers, read the magazines, the best sellers, 
perhaps the Great Books too, pay the bills, answer the telephone, get the 
car taken care of, call the plumber, have the service man come for the 
washing machine, the sewing machine, the dishwasher, the furnace, even in 
time of peace and plenty. With a watch on every wrist there is no time 
to linger in the moment before it is jerked away, unless illness, age, or 
laziness intervenes. 

Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman knew better. The writers of the Bible 
knew better. The sitting figure of the Buddha appeals now that we are 
becoming aware of the East and are being flung against it physically as well as 
imaginatively. We think ourselves practical people, but so do the Chinese. 
We draw back from the extreme spirituality of India, but along with the 
Chinese we may be attracted by it, and even more by the blend of the 
pragmatic and the speculative which gave rise to Zen when Buddhism took 
hold in China. 

The moment need not be otiose. To live in the present does not prevent 
activity. The joy of Zen is found in doing the dishes and, by the same token, 
in doing whatever needs to be done. Delight in reality will not exclude 
participation in art and science or any effort to change, to shape and direct, 
for effort is a present part of the world as much as trees and mountains, and 
they are in process too. Even criticism occurs in the midst of what is simply 
there. The mediate is seated in the immediate. 

Nothing could be done or enjoyed in the moment if it were the knife-edge 
of the physical instant. A moment in which we can even begin to do the 
dishes must be a “specious present,” with enough spread into the before 
and after to allow a span of attention. Within this span the sense of attend- 
ing to the immediate may last for an hour or more, though commonly 
just a few seconds or minutes. The spell must last long enough to permit 
the sense of doing or feeling or thinking something now, and be short enough 
to be distinguished from what we would assign to the past or future rather 
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than to the passing moment. A moment can be noted as a moment simply 
by the awareness that now we are reflecting or acting or acquiescing. It is 
always now that we remember or anticipate; now that we sink back on the 
couch of the unconscious, or rise from it. 


After coming to appreciate Chinese and Indian wisdom, by way of 
Western “missionaries in reverse,” and some Eastern teachers who have 
visited us, we are better able to value the teaching of our own wise men. 
John Dewey may be thought too prosaic because he is a pragmatist, the 
philosopher of science and democracy and good sense—as if being practical 
and social precluded being imaginative and spiritual. Yet many of his say- 
ings could be put in the form of anecdotes about the Zen masters, as when 
he said on his ninetieth birthday in 1949, concerning the worries of the 
world: “... people must get into some trouble before they do much think- 
ing. As some one put it: ‘Man seems to jump from a hitch to a hunch.’ If 
man tries out enough things, maybe he’ll learn something.””® 

We do not have the relationship between master and disciple that has 
seemed natural in the Orient (apparently less so now). We cannot imagine 
trudging a long way to sit at the feet of a teacher, to live with him and learn 
not merely what he says but what he is. Yet this was the ancient Greek 
way of learning, and the way of medieval master and apprentice. Compared 
with the formal lectures that constitute almost all the contact between pro- 
fessor and student in many a European university, the American way of 
allowing discussion during a lecture period, and of having consultation hours, 
does mean a closer relation which in advanced work may be very close. The 
scientist among us knows even better than the moralist that the most impor- 
tant things cannot be transmitted simply by word of mouth or print, that 
there must be the understanding that comes from doing things together, 
from seeing how hunches come and are used before they are stated. The 
ethos of science, the sense of its importance, the habits, the duties, the delights 
of it, are not so readily found in formulations of it as in the experience of 
working at it and sharing it. 

The happiest people in our society may be the scientists and artists because, 
more than most people, they can be absorbed in what they are doing, without 
constantly feeling that they should be doing something else. But anyone who 
enjoys what he is doing, who is conscientious and excited about it, is some- 
what like an artist or scientist. Often work does not seem worth doing, or 
one is too tired and worried to enjoy it. That is why social reform seems 
important. But it is also true that no amount of reform will make people 
happy who have not learned the secret of happiness. 


” New York Herald-Tribune, Oct. 15, 1949. 
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John Dewey finds it in the present moment as much as any Oriental sage. 
Like Confucius, Dewey does not even notice old age coming on. Setting his 
hand to what he can do, enjoying loved ones and near ones, with children 
still shouting around him, he is happy day by day. He has said that one who 
always looks to the future finds that when it arrives it turns out to be only 
another despised present. This is as simple and deep as Zen. 

Moralists and religionists have often said that the natural man is incapable 
of the good life without supernatural help. C. I. Lewis joins Dewey in hold- 
ing that “the natural bent of the natural man” can be trusted, repudiating 
“the conception that with respect to intrinsic values we are natively incom- 
petent, or born in sin.” Yet Lewis sees that this view must be defended 
against the charge of “Protagorean relativism,” saying: “It does not intend 
to put evaluations which the fool makes in his folly on a par with those of 
the sage in his wisdom. Rather it would recognize that while the natural 
man does not need any change of heart or any more than natural insight 
in order to make just evaluations, still he does stand in need of al! that can 
be learned from the experience of life in this natural world.” To learn 
all that experience offers he must become reflective and critical, Dewey 
would say. He would add that it is natural to become critical, and also to 
absorb criticism into immediate experience. 

In a similar way Fung Yu-lan, interpreting the Taoist book of Chuang-tzi, 
speaks of the three levels: common sense, criticism of common sense, and 
criticism of that criticism. To go through these stages distinguishes the wise 
man, although superficially the third resembles the first. The need of 
knowledge is no greater than the need to transcend it, if man is to have the 
not-knowledge which is the Taoist grasp of pure experience. The immediate 
is what Dewey and Mead also take off from and come back to, and in doing 
so they do away with the distinction between the secular and the sacred. 
This is as clear in Dewey’s A Common Faith as in Zen. Zen is more pic- 
turesque, but pictures what is plain. 

The realization that life is wonderful, even in the ordinary run of it, is 
the joy of Zen. Alan Watts quotes Chao-pien as writing: 


A sudden clash of thunder, the mind-doors burst open, 
And lo, there sitteth the old man in all his homeliness.!* 


The old man is understood to mean the Buddha-nature, the joyful mystery 
of life. Watts observes that the Zen masters “refer to their realization in 
terms of the most ordinary affairs, for their object is to show Zen as something 
perfectly natural, as intimately related to everyday life, while the Buddha is 


4 An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1946), 
pp. 398-399. 2 The Spirit of Zen, p. 81. 
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just ‘the old man in all his homeliness’; he has been there al! the time, for 
his home is ordinary life, but nobody recognizes him!” 

This is what Fung Yu-lan calls the open secret of Chinese philosophy: 
the joy of discovering the vast difference between doing the ordinary things 
of life with and without enlightenment. As Fung puts it, Chinese philosophy 
“simply takes life as a fact of nature and tries to improve it spiritually. . . . 
Here is an age-old attempt to transform the meaning and value of daily life 
to make it most worth while in the best sense. That is why, throughout 
Chinese history, philosophy could guide spiritual life without any super- 
naturalism, and also guide practical life without being vulgar or mundane.”* 

This way of thinking is congenial to the American temper, with qualifica- 
tions. It is true that, while Americans want to make daily life worth while, 
they commonly mean improving the standard of living through engineering, 
further mastery of the environment, development of social institutions and 
services. Yet if their eyes are opened they see increasingly the tremendous 
importance of attitudes. Orientals meanwhile are rapidly appreciating what 
science, industrialization, and social planning could do for them in providing 
the economic security which would seem necessary for cultivation of Zen 
as the full refinement of life—as distinguished from Zen as a counsel of 
despair. The absence of this distinction in the literature of the subject is 
a serious lack. Not only economic but intellectual and emotional security, 
involving the personal freedom and privacy dear to democracy, would be 
requisite to anything like Zen for Americans. To them the enjoyment of the 
ordinary things of life would be impossible if the “old man” who is at home 
there became an ogre. Often he seems to, even to Americans. Though they 
may be spoiled by their relatively fortunate circumstances, they can see the 
need of stamina and stoicism in a pinch. But they could not honestly recom- 
mend Zen to overcome poverty, the poverty of other people, or the oppression 
of a police state. Of course, Zen cannot be prescribed as a pill to be taken 
in pain. Zen must be achieved through strenuous spiritual effort. And 
perhaps it would be difficult to make that effort in the ease of Zion. Yet it 
would not be pleasant to think of Zen’s value as depending upon conditions 
that are disagreeable physically or socially, at least for ordinary human beings. 
Zen would be harsh if its elimination of egoism meant unconcern for the 
lives of people who still have normal feelings. 


What is ordinary in a decent order is so different from what is ordinary 
in a slum or concentration camp that Zen-joy in the ordinary would become 


8 Ibid., pp. 81-82. 


Chinese Philosophy and a Future World Philosophy,” Philosophical Review, LVII, No. 6 
(Nov., 1948), 549. 
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a mockery now, unless more carefully linked with concern for moral values 
in a social sense than seemed necessary in the Zen tradition, whether because 
social conscience was less acute or had to be restricted without the scientific 
means to take responsibility for the general welfare. Texts of a social con- 
science go far back in Confucianism, which is back of Zen along with 
Mahayana Buddhism’s compassion for the common need, as over against a 
way of salvation reserved for a few. Indeed, a consequence of Zen enlighten- 
ment is concern for others, but it is a concern for their spiritual development 
in a world that must inevitably cause suffering, or at least deep discontent, 
even for the enlightened. Their joy is not devoid of a tragic sense. In their 
joy they are sad: for others, not for themselves. 

It is noteworthy that Zen has been followed largely by monks who did 
some gardening, cooking, sewing, but did not have to worry about getting 
or keeping a competitive job. Yet it is also significant that a person’s stay 
in a Zen monastery has often been temporary, preparatory to going back 
into the world with new insight, where it is needed. And without a monastery 
behind her many an American housewife is sustained by something like the 
joy of Zen as she does the dishes and rushes with the vacuum cleaner, or 
it is drudgery. Laborsaving devices cannot give that joy. They even make 
it harder to have when the time they save vanishes among the complica- 
tions of modern existence. Americans need more detachment amid their 
commitments, while it seems that in Buddhist lands there is growing aware- 
ness of the religious value in social service. 


In turning to Europe and considering existentialism we find that, much 
as it has in common with Zen, and much as we are tied to Europe, here is 
something more alien to us. Again there is emphasis upon the need of a 
right attitude, which must be personal and intuitive. But here is rejection 
of the ordinary, although it is recognized that men must live and have their 
being in this common world. It would be easier for us to accept Zen’s 
apparent indifference to economic and social evils than this sweeping 
negation. 

That the “old man” is there, in the thick of things, may be suggested 
by Kafka, who is an existentialist saint; for in The Trial the court, which 
could represent divinity, is located in a dingy tenement. On the other hand 
the higher authorities can never be approached, and the same is true in 
The Castle. This is in keeping with the teaching of Kierkegaard that finite 
man is infinitely removed from God. Even in Sartre’s atheistic branch of the 
existentialist movement the goal of authentic living is nearly as difficult 
to reach as God is ever thought to be. Life is bad as it is and there is no 
chance of improving it this side of despair. Much is made of one’s own 
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precious personality. “Hell is other people.” And life is embittered. Humor 
and patience are exhausted. It is unfair to identify a man with what he has 
been or even with what he seems to be, since he is moving forward, yet the 
sea of possibilities opening ahead is frightening. They mean freedom, and 
unlimited freedom means unbearable responsibility. That has been dreadful 
in a defeated country occupied by the other, the enemy, and in resistance 
against him. 

Such experience has darkened the view of the Sartrian existentialist. He 
has been painfully aware of having lost an outside God and of being unable 
to find anything like God within experience. He could not accept things 
in their ordinariness when ordinary decency was lacking. When the world 
is a nightmare the joy of Zen is impossible. 

Life has been crushed and betrayed in China too. The stamina and 
patience of its dense population have been amazing. Superstitious forms of 
religion have helped, but patience has its limits, and superstition has not 
blinded the Chinese to the values of science and social reform. The vast 
upheavals in contemporary China may be attributed to the late realization 
that men’s burdens might be relieved by science. There is compatibility 
between science and the habitual naturalistic outlook of educated Chinese. 
Even their mysticism has been naturalistic, even after absorbing Buddhism. 
To the Chinese the earth is good and life is rich whenever it can be fed and 
fairly free. But their not being other-worldly does not make them this- 
worldly in any unappreciative sense. They seldom feel cut off from the 
highest human values. These are simply there in common tasks and daily 
relations, for the wise, unless the time is out of joint. If the effort to set it 
right brings economic gains in a way that hurts persons in their sense of 
their own worth and of their loyalty to other people, the Chinese will be 
very unhappy. 

Europeans, by contrast, have been other-worldly, so that even when science 
has made naturalism more plausible many of them have accepted it reluc- 
tantly. They have so long located their values in a supernatural realm that 
to lose it often leaves them with the sense of a truncated world. Even if 
they argue that they have not given up anything real they may seem to have 
forfeited some of the spiritual quality that belonged to belief in a transcendent 
God. In extreme form this uneasiness appears in the existentialism of Sartre 
and his associates. They hanker after the supernatural while rejecting it. 
They complain about being thrown into this world on their own, abandoned, 
orphans of God. 

Not only are these existentialists bereft of God and religion, as conceived 
in orthodox fashion, but they take no comfort in science. They lump it with 
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the conventions and common sense of the odious bourgeois society around 
them. Their refuge is a kind of intuitionism, desperately self-centered. They 
glory in being personal, different, in the sense of somehow being free of 
nature, society, and their own past. Though it galls them to say so, they 
admit that they must live in the midst of conditions, relations, situations. 
But they are so afraid of being absorbed by the environment, the not-self, 
that they regard it as a monstrous trap; and at the same time are fascinated, 
desirous of merging themselves with it to get rid of their tortured self- 
consciousness. Yet as they survey the selfless stretches of the universe they 
are embarrassed to feel themselves observed by parts of it that turn out 
to be able to eye them and make objects of the subjects they would pride 
themselves upon being. Love itself becomes a struggle between egos, each 
trying to seize the other not only as an object but in his most elusive sub- 
jectivity. Instead of feeling joy in nature, they are nauseated by the awareness 
of their surroundings. 

This is a philosophy of fear. The explanation lies partly in the frightful 
events in Europe in this century; also in reaction against such an abstract 
system of thought as that of Hegel; and, further, in the dread that the 
influence of science will do away with individuality. There is in this attitude 
Kierkegaard’s perverse feeling that it is finer to be melancholy than to be 
happy. 

Existentialism, of course, is far from being synonymous with European 
thought, which, by and large, adheres to traditional religious views and the 
academic philosophic schools. Of Europeans who have broken intellectually 
with the past, many have been attracted to Marxism, a few to something like 
pragmatism. Surrealism is important in circles of art and poetry. This 
movement takes off from much the same pessimism as existentialism, but 
has faith in men and urges them to an “adventure of hope.” In surrealism 
again, however, reliance is upon intuition and the irrational (almost the 
supernatural), with condescension toward philosophy and science, not to 
mention common sense.”* 

What existentialism, along with surrealism, has in common with Zen and 
pragmatism is dissatisfaction with the world in the usual understanding or 
misunderstanding of it, followed by effort to come to grips with it vitally. 
This involves for all these movements a prolonged and more or less painful 
process. Pragmatists may not pass for tortured souls, but William James 
was not the last pragmatist to suffer on the way to wisdom. He had been 
a prey to what Sartre calls nausea. As James put it: “An irremediable 


” Cf. Wallace Fowlie, Age of Surrealism (New York: The Swallow Press and William Mor- 
row and Co., Inc., 1950). 
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flatness is coming over the world. Bourgeoisie and mediocrity... .” Then, 
like Emerson and Whitman, James arrived at Zen-insight when he could 

“Divinity lies all about us, and culture is too hidebound to even suspect 
the fact.””® 

James goes on to say that he was saved from this depression by what 
he admired in Tolstoy: a sense that the bedrock of value is in what common 
people think and feel on their daily rounds. Now we know how much 
Tolstoy owed to the wisdom of China."’ And John Dewey is the successor 
of James in saying: “A clear and intense conception of a union of ideal 
ends with actual conditions is capable of arousing steady emotion. It may be 
fed by every experience, no matter what its material.”"* To Dewey there is 
nothing mystical about this experience of union; it is simply “natural and 
moral . . . active and practical.” By saying that it is not mystical he would 
seem to mean that it is not supernatural. And the same can be said of the 
Zen experience of satori. 

The key experience of existentialism is also intense and all-altering. But, 
instead of joy and release as in Zen, pragmatism, and surrealism, here is dread 
of freedom, since man must make decisions and invent values without the 
help of God. Here is no recognition that values are simply there in ex- 
perience, to be cultivated and criticized. Here is rather the sense that the 
world is an alien place where man is a stranger who cannot be at home 
because really nothing is there: at least nothing human or reassuring to 
humanity; only a vast impersonal being-in-itself in the midst of which man, 
as a self-for-himself, is a kind of nothingness. 

Sartre has tried to soften this bleak teaching by adding that men can 
co-operate for their common good, but this will not be very convincing until 
he abandons his basic position of nihilistic pessimism. Pragmatism has no 
guarantee that men can solve their problems, but it thinks of men as at home 
in nature, with no such estrangement as existentialism feeds on. The personal 
anguish of existentialism cannot be argued away. It leads to a leap like that 
of Zen, but into an abyss. The task of pragmatism is, with science and 
good will, to build a world in which more can land in the joy of Zen; a 
world in which Zen is justified and existentialism is not. 

If he is wise the pragmatist has a decent modesty about what men can 
accomplish and a great appreciation of all they are given, not only by other 
men but by the universe around them. While he sees enough evil to chasten 
human pride he will feel enough love and beauty to fill him with gratitude. 


“Talks to Teachers: and to Students on Some of Life’s Ideals (New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1899), pp. 273, 277. 

™ Derk Bodde, Tolstoy and China (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950). 

*® 4 Common Faith (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934), p. 51. 
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Although he finds plenty of work to do he will not cease to rejoice in the 
fun of being alive, being here, being now, in spite of all that has been and 
will be; indeed, by the leave and with the life of what immediately, immensely 
is. 

From the existentialist standpoint the grounds for rejoicing are hard to 
see. But if these grounds can be appreciated and made more evident, 
existentialism will lose its excuse. This is a job for philosophy and religion 
as much as for engineering. When that job is done more effectively, the 
problems of a world order will be easier. Instead of throwing values into 
question, existentialism will then be a discarded question. The “old man 
in all his homeliness” will have the last word and nothing to say. 
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The Development of 
Altruism in Confuctanism* 


THE HISTORY OF A PHILOSOPHICAL CON- 
cept is often more enlightening than its original nature. Even geniuses 
are not infallible and may need correction. Occasionally an important con- 
cept receives centuries of discussion and emerges changed in its nature. 
Such a development will be recounted for Confucius’ fundamental concept, 
that of ren [jén]}. 

This term has been variously translated, as benevolence (Legge, etc.), 
perfect virtue (Legge), the Good (Waley), or humanity (popular today). 
Confucius himself, however, defined it by the ordinary Chinese word for 
love, ai,” saying that it meant to “love others.”* I shall accordingly trans- 
late it as “benevolent love.” Before his time, the word ren had never been 
used frequently, even in literature. The few cases of its use indicate that it 
denoted the bountiful kindness of an ideal ruler to his inferiors. Evidently 
Confucius did not wish to use the ordinary word for love, because of cer- 
tain undesirable connotations, just as the writers of the Greek New Testa- 
ment did not use the common Greek words «pes or $+Aos, but chose a less 
common term, aya7», Confucius’ choice of an unusual word has misled 
many modern translators. 


In one case, moreover, Confucius made a pun with the word for “man,”* 


which is also pronounced ren, although written quite differently. He said, 
“If one is ren (human), but does not possess ren (benevolent love), can 
he conduct himself properly . . . or appreciate good music and poetry?”® 
Confucius intended to imply merely that love or sympathy for others is a 
quite human quality and is a prerequisite for moral conduct and even for 
artistic appreciation. This pun was repeated by Mencius® and has misled 
some translators to interpret ren as “humaneness” or “humanity.” But ren 
denotes far more than mere “humanity,” a fact easily shown by a study of 


* Revised version of an article appearing in Radhakrishnan: Comparative Studies in Philosophy 
Presented in Honour of His Sixtieth Birthday (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1951). 
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its use. Such a translation is, moreover, unable to account for the later 
development of this concept in Chinese thought. 

Confucius made benevolent love the center of his ethical teaching. Once, 
when asked the meaning of ren, he replied, “Do not do to others what you 
would not like yourself.” This statement of the Golden Rule is negative 
only in form—Chinese style prefers a negative to a positive statement, 
saying that a thing is “not-good” instead of “bad,” etc. Confucius inter- 
preted his Golden Rule positively, “To be able from one’s own self to 
draw a parallel for the treatment of others—this may be called the method 
of benevolent love.”* He also used the word “reciprocity” (shu*) to denote 
this virtue. When he was asked, “Is there any one word that can serve 
as an absolute and life-long rule of conduct?” he replied, “Would not reci- 
procity (shu) do? Do not do to others what you yourself would not wish 
done to you.””” Thus, benevolent love (ren) is exemplified in the Golden 
Rule and is summed up in the word “reciprocity” (shwv)—here there is 
plainly a unification of all morality under one concept. We have then in 
primitive Confucianism the same attitude as in primitive Christianity— 
the whole of morality is summed up in the one notion of love for others. 
It is not, then, surprising that occasionally we find Confucius using ren 
to mean “perfect morality,” so that Legge at times translated this term as 
“perfect virtue.” That interpretation is implied in the conception of a 
summa virtus, such as was ren in Confucius’ thought. 

But Confucius’ conception of ren or benevolent love was not the same 
as the Christian ideal of love for all men. There is nothing like the parable 
of the good Samaritan in ancient Confucian teaching. Ancient China was 
a feudal country, and Confucius was a man of his age. Ren denoted benevo- 
lence rather than love. It was the attitude of a bountiful lord to his in- 
feriors—the superior manifests a benevolent kindness. For the inferior to 
be benevolent to his superior would be presumption—the inferior should 
instead manifest the attitude of loyal obedience. This aristocratic distinction 
has clung to Confucianism throughout its history and is one reason that 
Confucianism is so much in disfavor in present-day China. 

Confucius was, moreover, a practical man who recognized that people 
loved most the people closest to them, especially their parents and relatives. 
So he qualified his teaching of love to others by adding that it is correct to 
love one’s relatives more than others. This is a quite natural human atti- 
tude, which came to be stressed in ancient Confucianism perhaps more than 
Confucius intended. One day, when Confucius was visiting the duke of a 


5 Analects lll. 3. ° VII. 2.16. 7 Analects XII. 2. 
® Ibid., VI. 28.3. ° ” Analects XV. 23. 
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neighboring state, “The duke . . . observed to Confucius, ‘Among us there 
are persons so upright (jzh [{chih}) that when a father appropriates another 
man’s sheep, his son bears witness of it.’ Confucius replied, ‘Upright per- 
sons among us are different. A father will screen his son anda son will 
screen his father—and there is uprightness in that.’”’* This attitude of 
special love toward one’s family and clan was part of Confucius’ ideal: 
“When gentlemen are munificent (du [{tu}) to their relatives, then the 
common pecple are stirred to benevolent love (ren).”"* Benevolent love, 
then, is graded, greater to those closer to oneself and lesser to more distant 
persons. The Confucian virtues of filial piety (Asiao) and brotherly re- 
spectfulness (7’)—special care for those in one’s own family—are con- 
sequences of this emphasis upon graded love. 

To sum up: Confucius made fundamental to his ethical teaching the 
conception of love for others. But it was a graded love. His grandson em- 
phasized “the decreasing measures of love to more distant relatives.”"* We 
must now see what happened in subsequent ages to this central conception 
of graded love. 

Mo-dz {Mo-tzii} (ca. 475—ca. 393), who was born about the time that 
Confucius died, seems to have been trained in the Confucian school. But 
he was willing to think for himself. He disagreed with some of the Con- 
fucian teachings and so had to leave his state for another one. He accepted 
the Confucian teaching of love for others as central to ethics. But China 
was being destroyed by the continual wars between the great noble clans, 
all of whom were closely related, much as were Europe’s royal families. 
Furthermore, he saw that a graded love can actually cause crime: 


A thief loves (ai) his own family and does not love other families, hence he steals 
from other families in order to benefit his own family. . . . Each grandee loves his 
own clan and does not love other clans, hence he causes disturbances to other cians in 
order to benefit his own clan. Each feudal lord loves his own state and does not love 
other states, so he attacks other states in order to benefit his own state. The causes 
of all disturbances . . . lie herein. . . . It is always from want of equal love to all. 


The thief and the aggressor are not without any love. Their love is merely 
restricted. Because their loves are graded so sharply, fixed upon their own 
persons or their own states, instead of upon all equally, they rob or attack 
other persons or states. So Mo-dz took the important step of broadening 
Confucius’ concept of ren into his own fundamental concept of equal love 
for all (jien-ai {chien-ai}).’° Moreover, he reinforced it by the religious 


" [bid., XIII. 18. 2 Ibid., VIII. 2.2. *8 Doctrine of the Mean XX. 5. 


“Y. P. Mei, trans., The Ethical and Political Works of Motse (London: Arthur Probsthain, 
1929), p. 79. (My own translation.) Ss ee 
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teaching that there is a single supreme God, who loves all men equally and 
wants men likewise to love each other equally. Only by so doing can the 
evils of this world be removed. Here is the highest possible standard of 
morality combined with a logical and trenchant attack upon the Confucian 
doctrine. For almost two centuries the debate went on between the Con- 
fucians and Mohists. 

Mencius (372-298), the doughty champion of Confucius, replied that 
equal love for all is unnatural. People naturally love their own parents 
more than those of others. Everyone has certain special duties to his own 
parents. Anyone who does not recognize his special relationships to his 
family is less than human—a beast. Mo-dz’s philosophy is, then, bestial. 
This was an effective answer to Mo-dz, even if not a logical one. Mo-dz 
had not discussed the relationship of family duties to his teaching of equal 
love to all. Neither did Jesus of Nazareth. 

Through Mencius’ powerful influence, Mo-dz became the arch-heretic 
of all times. Filial piety (Asiao), with its teaching of a necessarily graded 
love, was elevated to be a central virtue. Nevertheless Mo-dz’s trenchant 
argument left its impression even upon Confucian literature. The Book of 
Filial Piety (Hsiao-jing {Hsiao-ching]), a Confucian tract that became a 
universally used primary textbook, contains the statement that the ancient 
sage-kings “took the lead in influencing the people by means of their uni- 
versal love (bo-ai [po-ai}'*).”"" This new term, bo-ai, is not the same as 
that used by Mo-dz, which was jien-ai, but it clearly expresses Mo-dz’s con- 
ception. So Mo-dz’s equal love to all was relegated to the golden age, while 
Confucius’ graded love was taught as appropriate to the contemporary world. 
It implies the subsidiary virtue of specially loving or favoring one’s rela- 
tives (tsin-tsin {ch’in-ch’in}) .** 

When, in the last century B.c., China became officially a Confucian 
state, the emperor was naturally expected to be an example to his people. 
He accordingly placed his relatives in high positions. His paternal relatives 
were possible rivals for the throne, so they were ennobled as kings, care- 
fully watched, and kept away from the central government. But his ma- 
ternal relatives, especially his eldest maternal uncle, could be relied upon. 
This man was usually given the key position in the government. His power 
depended upon his relationship to this particular emperor. He knew that 
he would be displaced when another emperor came to the throne, so he 
carefully protected his nephew. But he and his clan had also to prepare 
for the future. He knew that he must acquire enough wealth during his 


16 ar eu 
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nephew’s reign to make his clan permanently rich and influential. Corrup-: 


tion was consequently inevitable. Moreover, this uncle could not be re- 
moved from power by the emperor, since to do so would be to violate the 
duty of loving or favoring one’s relatives. So, nepotism, corruption, and 
misgovernment spread through the Chinese bureaucracy. The increasing 
discontent of the common people thereupon produced rebellions and the 
eventual downfall of the dynasty. The inadequacy of a graded love has 
been an important factor in the decay of one Chinese dynasty after another. 
There has been a typical cycle in Chinese history, which has frequently 
been manifested. A new dynasty produces reforms. It calls capable persons 
to office. Confucianism furnishes an excellent training for government 
office. Hence it finally becomes the official philosophy. When, however, 
the imperial relatives are maintained in power because of the above Con- 
fucian doctrine, the administration decays. Nepotism cannot be stopped, 
because the official Confucian philosophy approves of it. 

This ancient defect in Confucianism had its repercussions. With the fall 
of the Han dynasty, Confucianism lost its hold upon the intellectual leaders 
of China. First philosophical Daoism [Taoism], then Buddhism, took its 
place as the dominant cult. 

This fundamenial ethical inadequacy, moreover, underlies the repeated 
break-up of China during the first millennium A.D. With an honest bureauc- 
racy, China could ward off any invader as long as the people remained loyal 
to the throne. In the last centuries B.c., the Huns were the northern neigh- 
bors of the Chinese. The Chinese, however, resisted and finally subjugated 
them, driving west those who would not submit. These Huns eventually con- 
quered much of Europe. But after Confucianism had dominated the Chinese 
government for three centuries, the remaining Huns conquered China. With 
a corrupt bureaucracy, China could resist no organized enemy or movement. 

Six centuries after Confucianism had ceased to be dominant, there ap- 
peared Han Yii (768-824), one of the greatest Chinese littérateurs. In 
his time, the deficiencies of Daoism and Buddhism were beginning to be 
realized by intelligent men. He did more than any other individual to revive 
the influence of Confucianism. He was, however, quite ready to think for 
himself. Buddhism had for centuries been teaching an over-spreading com- 
passion for all beings, which had proved attractive to the Chinese. Han Yii, 
moreover, read Mo-dz and approved of him. He even wrote a brief essay 
praising Mo-dz. But the influence of Mencius was too strong to allow even 
Han Yii to admit Mo-dz as canonical. Han Yii’s most widely read philosoph- 
ical essay begins as follows: “A universal love (b0-ai) constitutes benevo- 
lent love (rem); to practise this virtue constitutes righteousness (yi) and to 
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follow this virtue constitutes the Confucian Way (dao [{tao]}).” Here is a 
new emphasis in Confucian ethics. Confucian morality is again unified 
under one concept, this time, not that of graded benevolent love, but of 
universal love for all. Without this new orientation, Confucianism might 
indeed not have again secured the approval of intelligent men. Moreover, 
Confucian traditionalists could not object to this teaching, since the term 
“universal love” is found in one of the ancient and by this time authorita- 
tive Confucian classics, that of Filial Piety. Han Yii’s statement became 
authoritative for the Neo-Confucian school, of which he was the precursor. 
In his thinking, the term ren had lost its connotation of aristocratic “benevo- 
lence” and meant “universal love for others.” 

Jou Dun-yi [Chou Tun-i}] of Lien-hsi (1017-73), who actually founded 
the subsequently dominant Neo-Confucian school, repeated Han Yii’s state- 
ment that love (ai) constitutes benevolence (ren). He stressed one of the 
virtues subordinate to universal love, namely, public-spiritedness or impar- 
tiality (gung [kung]).’* “The way of a sage is to be completely impartial 
(gung).”*° “He who is impartial with regard to himself is impartial to- 
ward others. I have not heard of anyone who is partial to himself and is 
able to be impartial toward others.”** Here is a complete denial of the 
ancient Confucian virtue of special love toward one’s relatives (tsin-tsin). 
Universal love now became orthodox Confucianism. 

Jang Dzai [Chang Tsai} of Heng-chii (1020-77), a younger contem- 
porary who likewise became an important Neo-Confucian leader, went still 
further. Like Jou Dun-yi, he adopted a universal pantheism, similar to 
that in certain Buddhist philosophies. Being a Confucian, however, he 
drew ethical conclusions from this pantheism. The universe is one whole, 
of which you and I are merely temporary manifestations. Hence there is no 
place for any real distinction between mine and thine and no justification 
for any selfishness. “He who enlarges his mind is able to treat equally all 
living beings in the universe.”** This may be called the pantheistic argu- 
ment for altruism. It became standard in Neo-Confucianism. “All people 
are my brothers, all things are my relatives.”** Bolder than his predecessors, 
Jang Dzai actually approved of Mo-dz’s term, “equal love for all (jien-ai).”** 
He popularized the ancient saying, “All within the four seas [which en- 
compass the habitable earth} are brothers.”*” This statement well repre- 
sents the ethical attitude of Neo-Confucianism. 

So in reformed Confucianism, under the influence of Mo-dz and of 

* = ” His Tung-shu XXXVII. *! Ibid., XX. 

=His Works (Jang-dz Tstian-dzi (Chang-tzui Ch’tian-chi}) Vi. 21a.7. 


* From his Western Inscription (Si-ming {Hsi-ming}). 
* Works Il. 17b. * Analects XII. 5.4. 
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Buddhism, there was a remarkable broadening of Confucian ethics. Bitter 
experience of the evils that graded love brought upon the country, together 
with the prodding of Daoist and Buddhist criticism, led intelligent Confu- 
cian leaders to reverse the traditional attitude and teach “universal love” and 
“impartiality” instead of the earlier virtue of “favoring one’s relatives.” 

But, alas, human nature does not find congenial such a high ideal of 
universal love. The Neo-Confucians were, moreover, unable to contradict 
the ancient and lower ideal. For Confucianism is fundamentally an authori- 
tarian philosophy which rests, for its validity, upon the zpse dixit of ancient 
sages. Neo-Confucianism could only reinterpret ancient terms, declaring 
that Confucius’ word ren actually meant “universal love.” It could not, 
however, deny the plain meaning of various passages in the ancient classics 
urging that one’s relatives should be favored. In the middle ages, in China 
as in Europe, new ideas were not approved or desired. Consequently, when 
the learned Ju Hsi [Chu Hsi} (1130-1200) compiled and systematized 
the Neo-Confucian teaching, he was compelled to adjust it to the ancient 
doctrine. In his comment upon Jang Dzai’s statement that the universe is 
one family, Ju Hsi wrote, “Although the universe is one family and China 
is One person in that universal family, yet Jang Dzai does not fall into the 
error of Mo-dz’s equal love for all (jien-ai).... He puts forward the rich- 
ness of loving one’s relatives [more than other persons} by means of the 
great impartiality of non-individuality [anatman, wu-wo}.””* So Ju Hsi 
brought back into Neo-Confucianism the ancient ideal of graded love, and 
placed it alongside the new Neo-Confucian ideal of universal love. Since his 
time, these two ideals have continued to be adjoined. Both are held to have 
been justified by ancient authority. Whichever one is chosen depends upon 
one’s individual predilection. Thus, individual selfishness was by no means ex- 
orcised from Confucian teachings. 

Two centuries after Ju Hsi there came Wang Shou-ren of Yang-ming 
(1472-1529), who was in many respects the greatest of the Neo-Confu- 
cians, especially in his character. An objective idealist and a monist, he 
declared that there is only one true reality, which is Universal Mind. The 
central virtue is love (ren), which he supported by the pantheistic argu- 
ment for altruism. “A great-minded man considers that heaven, earth, and 
all entities form one unity. He views the world as one family and China as 
one individual in it. If he makes a distinction in it between you and me 
on account of appearance or bone-structure [i.e., wealth or race}, he is a small- 
minded man.””’ “Prince and minister, husband and wife, friend and friend, 


even mountains, rivers, gods, spirits, birds, animals, plants, and trees—to 
* Jang Dzai’s Works I. 7a. 
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all we should be truly affectionate (tsim) in order to attain to the love 
(ren) which makes us all one unity.”** Virtue, then, consists in a moral 
love for others and vice consists in selfishness. 

Nor was this mere exhortation. When Wang Shou-ren was once exiled 
from the court and made a minor official among barbarians, an epidemic 
laid his retinue and people low. He nursed his sick servants, Chinese and 
barbarians alike, himself chopping wood, carrying water, and cooking for 
them, regardless of his superior position. No wonder he was loved by all! 

But Wang Shou-ren’s moral idealism has remained devoid of official sup- 
port in China. Political considerations had made Ju Hsi’s philosophy au- 
thoritative, and Wang Shou-ren was declared heterodox. Although that ban 
later was lifted, yet Ju Hsi continued to dominate official Confucian dogma 
until the Chinese Revolution freed the Chinese mind. 

The political consequences of this justification of qualified selfishness, 
moreover, continued to manifest themselves. Nepotism and favoritism still 
led to corruption and the eventual fall of dynasties. But the Neo-Confucian 
emphasis upon universal love and impartiality slowed up this process. It is 
noteworthy that during the last half millennium there have been only two 
dynasties in China, both of which have been officially Confucian, together 
with the post-Revolution Republic, which has adopted no philosophic code. 

To sum up the developments of these two and a half millennia: Confucius 
made central in ethics the high moral concept of love for others. But, in an 
endeavor to make it congenial to human nature, he qualified it by making 
it a graded love, greater to those closer to oneself. There consequently came 
to be an emphasis upon filial piety and favoring one’s relatives. Mo-dz, 
however, pointed out the necessity of equal love for all. But human nature 
does not desire over-high ideals. Mo-dz’s ideal made little permanent im- 
pression in ancient times. But the Chinese are a practical people, who put 
their philosophies to the test of practical experience. This test demonstrated 
that Confucianism, in spite of its great moral eminence, nevertheless cor- 
tained a vital defect. So, Neo-Confucians were driven to the same con- 
clusion of universal altruism which was also adopted by the best Occi- 
dental thought. Yet the Chinese did not remain on these heights. Along- 
side this new universal altruism there was also perpetuated in Confucian 
dogma the same graded love that had been so congenial in ancient days. 
Chinese family loyalties are still the source of much in China’s sorrows. 
History has shown that Mo-dz was right. But we can hardly criticize the 
Chinese. Can Occidentals show that they have lived up to Christian ideals 
- better than Chinese have lived up to their doctrine of universal love? 


F. G. Henke, trans., The Philosophy of Wang Yang-ming (London, Chicago: The Open 
ada Publishing Co., 1916 ), p. 204. (My own translation.) * Ibid., p. 206. 
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DURING THE YEARS FOLLOWING THE 
death of the Prophet Mohammed on June 8, 632, the Moslem Arabs, quite 
unexpectedly, became masters of the eastern provinces of the Roman Empire, 
Palestine, the greater part of Syria, the whole of Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
and the extensive kingdom of Persia. These new possessions, occupied by 
people of a much more advanced political, social, and economic structure 
than that of the Arabs themselves, brought before them administrative 
problems for which they were totally unprepared, and the Hadith, the 
collected traditions of the primitive age, records how they met those problems 
with a considerable measure of success. 

At the same time this outspread brought also new problems of a philosoph- 
ical and theological character, problems for which the Arabs were equally 
unprepared. Efforts to meet and deal with the new philosophical questions 
necessarily resulted in the evolution of a new phase of the religion of Islam. 
Earlier Islam had been purely legislative, a body of rules and prohibitions, 
but now it began to be speculative, dealing with problems debated amongst 
the people whom the Arabs had conquered, but as yet unfamiliar to the 
conquerors. 

The world in which the Arabs then found themselves political rulers, 
but intellectual pupils, was largely dominated by the late Neo-Platonic 
philosophy as expressed by Plotinus. He was himself a pagan and an Egyp- 
tian, a native of the city of Siout, which the Greeks called Lycopolis, “the 
city where men worshipped the savage wolf,”’ but his teaching came to the 
Arabs through a Christian medium, chiefly by a Syriac version of an abridg- 
ment of Plotinus’ Enneads IV—-VI made by Sergius of Reshayn (d. 536), 
abridged from the Greek, and circulated as the “Theology of Aristotle.” It 
formed the basis of a type of philosophic thought which gave a new direc- 
tion to Moslem theology very far removed from the teaching of the Qur'an 
and very unwelcome to many conservative Moslems.” 





*O. von Lemm, Kleine Koptische Studien, \vi-lviii (St. Petersburgh: L’'académie impériale des 
sciences, 1912), p. 41. Codex in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 
* The Syriac translation of this portion of Plotinus’ Enneads is preserved in: Brit. Mus. Addit. 


12151. Cf. F. Dieterici, Die sogenannte Theologie des Aristoteles (Leipzig: W. Engelmann, 
1882). 
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This Syriac “Theology of Aristotle” circulated chiefly amongst the Syrian 
Monophysites, those Christians who rejected the decisions of the Council 
of Chalcedon (in 581), and led to the production of a Syriac work which 
claimed to be a translation of letters by Dionysius the Areopagite, who is 
mentioned in the New Testament as a friend of St. Paul.* In fact, it was 
an original production which appeared in Egypt between 482 and 500, 
the work of some Monophysite who used Plotinus’ teaching to construct 
a system of Christian mysticism. To this work the supposed translator pre- 
fixed a treatise which outlined the leading theories of mystic theology.* A 
third production of similar character, which professed to be the teaching 
of a supposed Hierotheus, teacher of Dionysius, was in reality the composi- 
tion of Stephen bar Sudhaili, a professing Christian, but in fact a pantheist.® 

Very few literary forgeries have had such a wide and lasting success as 
these productions, which at first circulated only amongst the Monophysites 
of the Lebanon. The Arabs accepted the “Theology of Aristotle” as a gen- 
uine treatise by the philosopher, whilst the writings ascribed to Dionysius 
the Areopagite were received without question by Christians in both East 
and West. One of the Christian “Fathers” most frequently quoted by St. 
Thomas Aquinas in his Swmma Theologica in the thirteenth century is 
Dionysius the Areopagite, always in citations from his supposed treatises 
published by Stephen bar Sudhaili, and, through St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
greatest theologian in the Latin West, these teachings have had a profound 
influence on medieval and modern Christian thought. 

All this shows the mysticism of Neo-Platonism carried by the tide of 
philosophic thought which, rising in Mesopotamia, was carried westward 
to Egypt, thence to Qairawan in Ifriqiya, then to Moslem Spain, and finally 
northward to Latin Christendom. Mystical theology, with its undercurrent 
of pantheism, was present, though less obvious. In the Moslem world it 
was only half-tolerated, until al-Ghazzali made a reconciliation between 
it and orthodox Islam, a reconciliation which has not convinced some of 
the stricter canonists. In the Christian world it has had a rather similar 
fate. Many of its adherents have been canonized as saints, but a good many 
others have been condemned as heretics. 

In the third book of his treatise On the Soul, Aristotle stated that most 
of the knowledge obtained by men is derived from the bodily senses and 
from the use of reason, which classifies and draws conclusions from these 


sense perceptions, but added that there was also some knowledge which 


* Acts 17:34. 

‘This work, with an introduction and a commentary by Theodore bar Zarandi, is preserved in 
Brit. Mus. Addit. 22370. Cf. Arthur L. Frothingham, Stephen bar Sudaili (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1886). Note especially the letters of protest from James of Sarugh and Philoxenus on pp. 1 and 
28 of that work. 5 Cf. Frothingham, op. cit., pp. 63 ff. 
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could not be thus accounted for, so must come from some other unspecified 
source. He made no conjecture as to what that source might be, but Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias, in his commentary on Aristotle, boldly decided that 
it must come directly from God. Such knowledge, derived from the source 
of all wisdom, must be more accurate and complete than any other kind 
of information, and may be expected to be conveyed by visions in ecstasy, 
when the soul is dead to the exterior world and in intimate communion with 
the Divine. That became the characteristic teaching of the Neo-Platonic 
philosophy and was readily absorbed in some Islamic circles where men 
were unsatisfied with the rather bare legalism of the earlier Islam. It tended, 
however, to undermine orthodox Islamic teaching, for it led to the belief 
that what was revealed directly by God to the individual soul was preferable 
to that recorded in the Qur'an or Hadith. Yet it seemed consistent with the 
Qur'an, which says that God created man to be His khalif, His deputy or 
vicegerent, on earth, bade him teach the angels, and then commanded the 
angels to worship him.° Those who accepted these mystical views were 
known as Sufis or “the wool-clad,” as they wore the simple garments used 
by peasants and abstained from all luxury in clothing or food, living lives 
of the strictest asceticism. For this they were commonly regarded as saints, 
but were bitterly opposed as heretics by the official clergy of Islam. 


Most offensive to the orthodox officials was the claim of some Sufis that 
they were in direct intercourse with God, and that in such a way that their 
souls were united with Him, a doctrine commonly known as tawhid (union). 
This was taught by al-Junayd (d. 909), but cautiously, only to intimate dis- 
ciples and within closed doors, precautions which safeguarded his reputation 
for orthodoxy.’ 


But not all teachers were so cautious, and that was particularly the case 
with some who were of Persian descent and so of non-Islamic tradition. 
Such was Abu Yazid al-Bistami (d. 874), the son of a Zoroastrian. He ut- 
tered such expressions as, “Under my cloak there is nothing else than God.” 
It was the beginning of a drift toward pantheism or panpsychism such as 
afterward appeared in Ibn Rushd (d. 1198), the champion opponent of 
al-Ghazzali, and from him spread to the Christian schools of Chartres and 
Paris, for some time causing Aristotle to be suspect in Christian circles. It 
spread also into Indian Islam, producing Urdu poetry such as that of the 
poet Wali of Delhi, who composed love poems in which the Lover is God, 
the loved one sought is the human soul invited to unite with God. 


° Qur'an 2.28-32. 
7Cf. R. A. Nicholson, “Origin and Development of Sufism,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic 


Society (1906), pp. 325 ff., and L. Massignon, Essai sur les origines du lexique technique de la 
mystique mussulmane (Paris: P. Geuthner, 1922). 
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As often with the lives of saints in other religions, not all the lives of 
Moslem Sufi saints are interesting. Too often they follow a set pattern and 
run on conventional lines, all with very much the same experiences. The 
writers do not seem to be masters of the calamus velociter scribentis, but 
rather experts with scissors and paste. There is a curious monotony in the 
lives given by Hujwiri® and Farid ad-Din ‘Attar.° There is, however, a more 
interesting, though not altogether pleasing, narrative in the biography of 
Al-Hallaj (d. 922). His full name was Abu |-Mughith al-Husayn Ibn Man- 
sur Ibn Mahamma 1-Hallaj al-Baidawi. He was the grandson of a Magian 
priest and son of a convert to Islam. Born at Baida in Persia in 859, he 
spent his youth in ‘Iraq (Mesopotamia), mostly at Wasit. When he was 
fourteen years of age, he felt a call to religion and sought the company of 
teachers of Sufi mysticism, first Sahl Ibn ‘Abdallah, then ‘Umar al-Makki, 
but was dissatisfied with their teaching and left them without asking their 
permission. Then he asked al-Junayd to admit him as a pupil, but al-Junayd 
had heard of the way he had abandoned two other teachers and refused to 
accept him. In the end he developed his own ideas, and set out preaching 
on independent lines, traveling in Persia, Khurasan, Turkistan, and as far 
as Gujarat in India. After this he performed the Hajj, or pilgrimage to 
Mecca, then in 908 settled in Baghdad, where he soon gathered a band of 
hearers and disciples who revered him as a saint. In his teaching he often 
used expressions which were capable of orthodox meaning, but sounded 
offensive to many Moslems. Much of his teaching was given in verse, or in 
discourses interspersed with poetry, and those metrical compositions ob- 
tained a wide circulation. After his death they were gathered in a Diwan 
or collection of poems, which Al-Qushayri says that he saw in the library 
of Sulami in Naisabur, and in the Muqatta'at or “familiar sayings.” Neither 
of these works is now known to be extant. Hujwiri says that he saw 
fifty works of Al-Hallaj in circulation in Baghdad, Khuzistan, Persia, and 
Khurasan, but adds that “all his sayings are like the first visions of novices; 
some of them are stronger, some weaker, some easier, some more unseemly 
than others.”"° The French Orientalist L. Massignon has collected in a 
Diwan such fragments as remain and has published this in the Journal 
Asiatique.” 

Al-Hallaj taught the unification of the soul with God and of God with 
the soul; “Between me and the Truth (God) there is no intermediary, no 
demonstration, no miracles requisite to convince me.”"* He spoke of him- 


8 Kashf al-Mahjub, trans. R. A. Nicholson (“E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series,” Vol.. XVII, 
London: Luzac and Co., 1911). 

® Mémorial des Saints, trad. Pavet de Courteille (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1887-90). 

® Kashf al-Mahjub, p. 151. ™ CCXVIII (1931), 1-158. Diwan 8.1. 
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self as seeing his Lord with the eye of his heart “and saying to Him, ‘Who 
art Thou?’ and being answered, ‘I am thou!’”’* And so he ventured to 
say, “I am God,” assuming that by obedience the Divine Spirit came into 
the mystic’s soul, “by my Lord’s command,” so that all his acts were divine. 
The Lord is amongst His creatures in every kind of happening that befalls 
them, and at every hour.’® He declared that there is no longer any separa- 
tion between him and God."® “Thy place in my heart is my whole heart, 
there is none other than thou who has any place there”;'’ “thy spirit is 
intermingled with my spirit as amber is mingled with fragrant musk. When 
anything touches Thee, it touches me, and when it is Thou, then it is I. 
There is no distinction.”"* “Thy spirit is mingled with my spirit as wine is 
mingled with pure water.”’® And again, “I have become Him whom I love, 
and my Lover has become me; we are two souls fused together in one body. 
When thou perceivest me, thou perceivest Him, and when thou perceivest 
Him, thou perceivest me.”** The immanence of God pressed to this ex- 
treme verged on pantheism, or panpsychism, not consistent with tradition. 

Yet Al-Hallaj was scrupulous in the observance of the ordinances of 
religion. He preached to non-believers as well as to believers, but set up 
a personal authority which he claimed to have received directly from God, 
a revelation other than that contained in the Qur'an and accepted tradition, 
and tried to endorse his teaching by miracles. 

But this mystical religion led him, like many other Sufis, to undervalue 
the ritual observances of Islam, although he carefully observed them. Thus 
with the pilgrimage, he said: “People perform the Hajj, for me the Hajj is to 
my guest,””’ that is, the pilgrimage is to the one dwelling in his soul. “I 
have refused the worship due to God, and that refusal was for me a duty, 
though it were a sin for Moslems.””” 

Ibn Khallikan in his notice of Al-Hallaj describes him as saying that 
there is nothing in paradise but God, implying that the human soul, which 
in the first place issued from God, finally returns and is absorbed in the 
Deity. “O sun, O moon, O day, for us thou art the garden and the fire,””* 
that is, Thou art both paradise and hell.”* 

His teaching aroused a good deal of unfavorable comment and seemed 
too much like the doctrines taught by Salih ibn ‘Abd al-Qaddus, who had 
been put to death as a heretic in 783 and who also had used verse as a means 
of giving instruction. Formal complaint about him was made by some of 
the Mu'tazilites, and consequently he was excommunicated, twice arrested, 
and in 913 was sentenced by the Vizier Ibn ‘Isa to be put in the pillory, 


= Mugqatta'dt 10.1. 4 Qur'an 17.87. © Diwan 8.5. * Tbid., 13. 
" [bid., 39. 8 Tbid., 41. ” Ibid., 47. ° Ibid., 57. 
™ Muqatta'at 51.2. * Y atima, select passages, 2. * Mugqatta'at 26. * Cf. below. 
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then sent to prison. He remained in prison for eight years, but when re- 
leased resumed teaching and still further inflamed the canonists against 
him. Quite apart from any theological objections, he incurred the personal 
dislike of the Vizier Hamid ibn al-‘Abbas, chiefly, it would seem, because 
he was encouraged by Queen Shaghab, mother of the ruling khalif, Al- 
Muqtadir, and was supposed to have influence over her. The vizier had 
him arrested and brought to trial before a commission. 


The trial lasted seven months and was the cause célébre of its time. The 
qadi gave his formal opinion (fatwa) that Al-Hallaj deserved death as a 
heretic. This opinion he stated in writing and all the other doctors present 
signed it, though one did so only under protest. Al-Hallaj objected: 


You cannot flog me, nor can you shed my blood. It is not lawful for you to take 
hold of a pretext against me so as to authorise the shedding of my blood. My belief 
is in Islam, it is based on the Sunna. I admit the pre-eminence of the four rightly 
directed khalifs, and the rest of the Prophet’s companions, may the grace of God be 
on them. I have composed books on the Sunna which are to be found at the book- 
sellers. So on God, on God I call, may He protect my blood.”® 


When the council had finished signing the sentence Al-Hallaj was taken 
back to prison. Then the vizier reported the result of the trial to the khalif 
and sent him the written decision of the gadis. Al-Muqtadir replied that 
since the gadis had given its decision that he deserved death, he must be 
delivered to the chief of police who would inflict on him a thousand lashes, 
and if he survived that, a thousand more; then he was to behead him. Con- 
sequently the vizier handed the prisoner over to the chief of police and in- 
formed him of the khalif’s orders, adding that “If Al-Hallaj does not expire 
under his flogging, cut off one of his hands, then one of his feet, then the 
other hand, then the other foot. After that behead him and burn his body. 
If he try to beguile you, saying that he will make the Tigris and Euphrates 
run gold and silver, do not listen to him or suspend punishment.” 

Next morning, Tuesday the 23rd day of Dhu 1-Qada (March, 922), 
Al-Hallaj was brought to the Bab at-Tak (Gate of the Dome) beside the 
river, a great concourse of onlookers being assembled on the other side 
of the river, and the punishment was carried out. Whilst the lashes were 
being inflicted, Al-Hallaj did not utter a groan, but at about the six-hun- 
dredth stroke he said to the chief of police: “Let me be brought near you, 
for I have information to give you which would be worth as much as taking 
Constantinople.” The chief of police replied: “I have been told already 
that you may say this and more. It is not in my power to suspend your 





* Ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary, trans. M. G. de Slane (Paris and London: Duprat 
and Allen, 1842), Vol. I, p. 424. 
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punishment.” After the scourging Al-Hallaj’s limbs were cut off, his head 
put on a pole, his body burned, and the ashes cast into the Tigris. 

Many people revered the memory of Al-Hallaj and expected that he 
would be restored to life after forty days, some supposing that it was not 
he who had been put to death but one of his opponents who had been 
clothed with his likeness and so had suffered in his stead. For a long time 
afterward his followers formed a troublesome and subversive element in 
the community, which was already distracted by sectarian and social divi- 
sions. Later opinion generally honored him as a saint, and his tomb, pre- 
sumably enshrining his head, near the tomb of Ibn Hanbal and that of 
Bishr al-Hafi in the Cemetery of the Martyrs outside the Harb Gate of 
Baghdad, became a place of pilgrimage, as it still is. 

The disciples of Al-Hallaj were known as the Hallajiya. They were 
numerous around Abu ‘Umara al-Hashmini in Ahwaz and Faris ad-Dina- 
wari in Khurasan. Amongst those at this latter place arose a revival of 
Persian mystic poetry, beginning with Abu Sa‘id and spreading amongst 
the Turks of Central Asia. 

The distinctive doctrines of the Hallajiya were: (1) In Moslem law, 
that the five basic duties of faith, prayer, almsgiving, the pilgrimage, and 
the fast of the month of Ramadhan may be replaced by other good works. 
(2) In doctrine, that God is transcendent and above all created things, but 
the uncreated Divine Spirit which proceeds from God can be united with 
the created spirit of the ascetic, whereby the saint can say with Al-Hallaj, 
“[ am the Truth.” (3) In Sufism, that the ieadiness for suffering and abso- 
lute submission under it bring about a complete union between the will 
of the Creator and that of the creature. 
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VACASPATI AND BRITISH 
ABSOLUTE IDEALISM 


DANIEL S. ROBINSON 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Vacaspati was a distinguished Hindu philosopher who lived in the ninth 
century A.D. The exact dates of his birth, death, and seven treatises are 
unknown. One of his works, which was probably written about 850, is 
entitled Tattva-vaisaradi. This important work consists of “Explanations” of 
the Yoga-sétras or mnemonic lines of Patafijali, and of the “Comments” on 
these saétras known as Yoga-bhasya, which is attributed to the Hindu phi- 
losopher Veda-vyasa. All three of these highly significant Sanskrit classics 
have been translated into English by Professor James Haughton Woods.’ 
I propose to use this translation to prove the thesis that F. H. Bradley and 
Bernard Bosanquet are strikingly similar to Vacaspati in their interpretations 
of the logical idea and judgment. However, before proceeding with this task 
attention needs to be called to another doctrine on which these outstanding 
British philosophers are in agreement with Vacaspati. 


In his noteworthy treatise entitled Thought and Reality, Professor P. T. 
Raju, now of the University of Rajputana, India, and member of the East- 
West Philosophers’ Conference on comparative philosophy held at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii in the summer of 1949, discusses a doctrine that is shared 
by these distinguished representatives of British absolute idealism and 
Vacaspati. He writes: 

... Vachaspati, in explaining a passage in Sankara’s introduction to the first sé#tra, 
points out that we have a vague knowledge of the infinite. We have an idea 
of it. But we perceive it only through wpadhis or limitations. In this sense even if 
we call it an object of thought, it cannot be an object in the ordinary sense. Thought 


cannot determine its nature. Hence it cannot fix the relation between the finite and 
the infinite.” 


On the sa.ae page, Professor Raju quotes Bradley's statement: “I may perhaps 
remind the reader that to speak of a relation between phenomena and 
Reality is quite incorrect. There are no relations properly except between 


*See The Yoga-System of Patanjali (“Harvard Oriental Series,’ Vol. XVII, Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1914, 1927). 


*P. T. Raju, Thought and Reality (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1937), pp. 36-37. 
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finite things. If we speak otherwise, it would be by a license.”* And he 
interprets Bradley to mean that while we have some idea of the Absolute, 
as Vacaspati claims, we cannot possibly conceive what the relation between 
it and its appearances is, since relational thinking is always itself included 
in the world of appearances. 

Now, this remarkable similarity between the British absolute idealists and 
Vacaspati with respect to the possibility of the relational thinking of finite 
minds ever attaining a knowledge of the infinite is matched by an equally 
striking similarity in their logical doctrines. Using Professor Woods’s trans- 
lation of the “Explanations” of the Hindu philosopher as a source, we find 
that Vacaspati is in quest of what he calls “the real word.” Undoubtedly this 
real word is quite like “the logical idea” of Bradley and Bosanquet. However, 
Bradley takes “the psychical image” as his point of departure, whereas Vacas- 
pati starts with the word as conventionally used. But further on, the latter 
refers to the psychical image as “the presented idea” and carefully distin- 
guishes it from what he calls “the real word” and what Bradley calls “the 
logical idea.” This can be made clearer by a more detailed exposition of 
Vicaspati’s doctrine. 

Starting with any word of conventional usage (his favorite example is 
the word “cow”, Vacaspati distinguishes between the word and the syllables 
or the letters of the word. But this distinction is only of importance because 
it enables him to distinguish between these different syllables or letters and 
the sounds which are made by the voice when each syllable or letter is 
uttered. Thus, the perceptual content is separate sounds corresponding to 
the separate syllables or letters of the word. The point is that this per- 
ceptual content is not the real word or logical idea but only a string of 
meaningless sounds. In order to get the real word there must be a fusion or 
synthesis of these syllable or letter sounds into one whole. This synthesis 
is the work of thought. Since the sounds of the syllables or letters are in 
themselves meaningless, it must be supposed that the real or significant word 
is given to us only as a distinct whole by thought. Thus, he introduces the 
notion of separate sounds corresponding to separate letters or syllables only 
for the purpose of showing the impossibility of accepting such a theory of 
the constitution of the real word. He wishes to emphasize the fact that the 
experience in which one grasps a significant word is a single experience and 
not a mere combination of several experiences. In Kantian terminology it 
is a synthesis of a manifold. The diversity is an apparent and not a real 
diversity. The universal word is a unity, “undivided and partless although 





°F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality (6th ed.; London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
1916), p. 322n. 
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it seems to be divided and to have parts.” The perceptual content is a 
meaningless diversity or string of sounds. The logical idea or real word is 
a significant and a unified whole. The real word is never a mere sound or 
a string of sounds. It is an ideal content which is brought to the knowledge 
of the individual by the mental process which seizes and synthesizes the 
separate sounds into a whole. The experience of the sounds is simply the 
perceptual content which is transformed by the synthetic unity of the mind, 
to use Kantian terminology again. 


Does Vacaspati hold that the perceptual content is dispensable and 
irrelevant? By no means. It is only through the medium of these limiting 
conditions, the separate sounds of the letters or syllables, that we are able 
to know the real word at all. A removal of these limiting conditions is 
equivalent to the removal of the conditions which make the real word 
accessible. Nevertheless, only he whose insight is defective and superficial 
would ever confuse these sounds of the syllables with that significant whole 
which is the real word. For the sake of the ignorant it is necessary to speak 
of the real word as though it were divisible. “This word, although by nature 
(djanatas) a unity, is separated on the basis of the knowledge of the con- 
ventional usage of this word to suit the purpose of persons whose insight is 
not very fine, as if its essence were separate sounds of syllables.”* But such 
a separation is an abomination to the true yogin. He knows that the real 
word is a unified and significant whole. So far there is agreement, in general, 
with the theory of Bradley and Bosanquet. 

Where, now, does the psychical image come in? Vacaspati thinks, rightly 
I believe, that it is the accompaniment of the logical idea. When one grasps 
the meaning of the real word the presented idea or psychical image imme- 
diately follows. But he is certainly right in insisting that the psychical 
image or presented idea is a consequence of our grasping the logical idea, 
rather than a fundamental element in that idea. It is the perceptual content, 
and not part of the psychical image or presented idea, which is a fundamental 
element in the logical idea or real word. In other words, the image of the 
intended object is not called up until the real word is known. The logical 
idea is logically prior to the presented idea or image. When the real word 
is grasped, when its meaning is understood, the image follows. To my mind 
this is the true interpretation of the place of psychical imagery in thinking. 
It is because the psychical image sometimes functions as the perceptual con- 
tent that Bradley and Bosanquet have been led into the error of regarding 
the logical idea as a part of the psychical image. But this is a secondary 
function of the psychical image. No presented idea could ever arise if the 





* Op. cit., p. 243. 
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logical idea were not present first. I cannot but believe that Bosanquet’s 
own thought about the relation of the logical idea to the psychical image 
would be far less confused and obscure if he had taken this obvious and 
comparatively simple interpretation of the matter. Sometimes, even in 
philosophy, the truth is that which lies nearest at hand! 

Vacaspati holds that every logical idea or real word is potentially a judg- 
ment. This is brought out in his discussion of the relation of the word to 
the sentence. He contends that the real sentence, which is what Bradley and 
Bosanquet would call a judgment, is a unity with an apparent division into 
parts, just as a word is a unity with an apparent division into parts. No word 
expresses Or can express its own meaning. A judgment, or even a series of 
judgments, is necessary in order for meaning to be expressed. His point is 
that no word can have meaning when it stands alone because it is without 
relations, and the system to which it belongs is not specified. “The meaning 
of the sentence consists in nothing but the specializing of the relations.” 
Of course, this view is quite similar to the theory of Bradley and Bosanquet, 
and I regard it as unassailable. It implies the coherence theory of truth. 


© Op. cit., p. 245. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF 
COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY 


CHARLES A. MOORE 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


At the second East-West Philosophers’ Conference, held at the University 
of Hawaii during the summer of 1949, a great deal was accomplished in 
directing the attention of the philosophical world to the important area of 
East-West philosophy. Those who participated in the proceedings of the 
Conference were convinced that philosophy is now entering upon a new 
stage of its development, a stage that will be characterized by trans-cultural 
co-operation and world perspective. 


Although the Conference members attempted to come to some tentative 
conclusions in the three fields of methodology, metaphysics, and ethical 
theory, everyone realized the difficulties involved in formulating any con- 
crete conclusions at all, however tentative. It was realized in the first place 
that Eastern philosophies cannot be simply grouped together as a homo- 
geneous unit compared as such with Western philosophies similarly grouped 
together. It was realized, moreover, that no characterizations of either the 
Eastern or the Western philosophical tradition could possibly indicate more 
than general, and sometimes rather vague, tendencies. It was also realized 
that where definite conclusions could be agreed upon by Conference members 
such agreement would sometimes be gained only by partially ignoring 
important variations of interpretation. 


These difficulties were frankly faced. Conclusions were set forth in the 
form of broad statements with respect to East-West resemblances and dif- 
ferences and as problems for further study—not as final answers. These 
conclusions do not begin to represent the total work of the Conference. But 
since investigation is necessarily both cumulative and reconstructive, these 
conclusions may serve as guides to further study. Indeed, it is just such study 
that Philosophy East and West hopes to stimulate, encourage, and support.’ 

In the field of methodology, it was clear from the beginning that, 
although there were differences between East and West, most of them could 
be regarded as complementary rather than contradictory in character. The 
Eastern philosopher tended to be more pluralistic in his outlook than the 
Western philosopher, recognizing more sources of reliable knowledge. Some 
of these differences in tendency were formulated as follows: 





* The following material is taken largely from the concluding chapter of Essays in East-West 
Philosophy: An Attempt at World Philosophical Synthesis, ed. Charles A. Moore (Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1951). This book constitutes the full report of the 1949 Conference. 
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1. The Eastern philosopher tends to give an important, and sometimes central, role 
to intuition as a way of knowing. The Western philosopher is more inclined 
to bring all cognitive claims to the test of rational and empirical evidence. He 
tends, accordingly, to be distrustful of intuitive evidence. 

2. The Eastern philosopher tends to be prepared to accept as essentially trustworthy 
the reported experiences of ancestors, seers, and inspired writers of antiquity. 
The Western philosopher in general tends to be highly critical of such appeals 
to antiquity. 

3. The Western philosopher aims at thinking truthfully about reality. The Eastern 
philosopher attempts to transcend conceptual thought by realizing identity with 
reality. 

4. The Western philosopher often shows a zest for analysis as an end in itself. The 
Eastern philosopher tends to regard analysis as insignificant except as a means 
to a mode of knowing beyond the analytical. 

5. The Western philosopher is largely convinced that significant knowledge is fully 
expressible in verbal (including logical) symbols. The Eastern philosopher tends 
to regard the “higher” intuitive knowledge as not amenable to such verbal 
expression and communication. 

6. The Western philosopher tends to center his quest for knowledge in the external 
world. The Eastern philosopher concentrates upon the self, with its spiritual and 
social potentialities, as the most important entity to be known. 

7. The Eastern philosopher puts emphasis upon non-intellectual as well as intellectual 
disciplines as conditions of philosophical insight and knowledge. The Western 
philosopher finds it difficult to accustom himself to this idea, since in the West 


no moral virtue except honesty (intellectual integrity) has been regarded as 
essential. 


The general consensus was that there is something in each of these sug- 


gested contrasts if they are not pressed too far or regarded as more than 
dominant tendencies. 


In the field of metaphysics, many resemblances between East and West 
were noted. These resemblances are far more basic than they may seem 
at first glance: 


1. Eastern and Western philosophers are concerned with the nature of ultimate 
reality, such a concern defining the metaphysical quest. 

2. Eastern and Western philosophers are concerned with formulating the nature of 
ultimate reality in a systematic fashion, in so far as this is possible. The various 
materialisms and idealisms which are found in the West may also be found 
in the East. 

3. Eastern and Western philosophers agree that the realm of finite, changing existence 
is One important mode of reality. The denial of this finite realm is an extreme 
and rare position in the East, popular opinion notwithstanding. 
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4, Eastern and Western philosophers agree that there is something more ultimate than 
the realm of finite existence, something which includes, completes, or explains 
the experienced facts of finite existence. 


Differences which were cited between East and West in the field of 
metaphysics, it is important to note, were by no means East-versus-West 
differences. For example, Chinese Confucianists and Western naturalists 
seemed to be oriented metaphysically in much the same way. And, in like 
manner, Indian Vedantins and Western idealists seemed to have much in 
common. More specifically, the following important differences were noted: 


1. Indian philosophers have focused considerable attention on an ultimate reality 
regarded as largely inaccessible to ordinary empirical and rational investigation. 
At the same time they have tended to neglect the realm of finite existence, 
sometimes denying it an independent, metaphysical status. On the other hand, 
Chinese and Western philosophers generally emphasize the independent and 
self-sustaining status of nature, or finite existence. 

2. Chinese Neo-Confucianists and Western naturalists have generally found little need 
for the recognition of any absolute or self-sufficient being transcending nature. 
Most Hindus and mnany Western idealists and mystics have regarded the postu- 
lation of such a being as philosophically necessary. 

3. Among many Eastern philosophers there is an anti-theoretical emphasis which is 
only sporadic among philosophers in the West. This difference reflects the more 
practical orientation of Eastern philosophy and the more theoretical-intellectual 
orientation of most of Western philosophy. 


In the field of ethics and social philosophy, there was probably more 
fundamental agreement, East and West, than was at first expected. No basic 
and consistent East-West cleavage could be discovered in moral doctrine and 
ethical theory. There were, however, differences in emphasis and in the 
ordering of values. Such differences sometimes raised many major problems 
which have not yet been adequately resolved. 

Some of the more important and basic resemblances are as follows: 


1. In all ethical systems there is emphasis upon the centrality of love (compassion). 
The Golden Rule is a universal ideal. 

2. In all leading ethical systems values are, in some manner, independent of individual 
and cultural judgment or decree. Values can be known and are more than the 
expression of individual or societal caprice. 

3. In all leading ethical systems, East and West, it is acknowledged that man has, 
by nature, both material and spiritual needs. Human goodness (or perfection) 
cannot be achieved apart from the concrete realization of human nature as 
a whole. 

4. In all leading ethical systems a close relationship between ethical and metaphysical 
theory is recognized. The good life must at least be in accord with the nature 
of things. 
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In spite of such agreement, several problems which may be of basic 
significance to any East-West rapprochement presented themselves: 


1. The status of this-worldly values. How can these be prized when deprecated, 
renounced, transcended? Is there any loss to the ethical life if this-worldly values 
are analyzed as merely instrumental to the life of the spirit? Are they to be 
admitted, accepted, or joyously sought after and affirmed? What is the specific 
content of the philosophy of detachment, contemplation, or renunciation? 

2. Social reform and responsibility. Where should the stress fall in ethical concern: 
upon spiritual enlightenment, social service, or economic and social transforma- 
tions? Should social considerations be regarded as merely compatible with moral 
doctrines, positively enjoined, or regarded as logically entailed by the doctrine? 

Method of ethics. 1s scientific method applicable to ethical investigation? Applicable 
but unnecessary? Totally inapplicable? What is and should be the role of 
intuition in morality? What is the significance of the Eastern appeal to the 
authority of classical texts and of perfected saints and sages? Does ethical theory 
need a supernatural foundation? A religious foundation? 


Metaphysics and ethics. \s a metaphysics logically necessary as a foundation for 


moral theory and practice? Psychologically necessary? Can divergent meta- 
physical systems sustain similar moral doctrines? The same moral doctrine? 


We 


> 


Here, then, are some of the conclusions reached and some of the problems 
raised by the members of the East-West Philosophers’ Conference of 1949. 
It is clear, however, that, if East and West are really to meet philosophically, 
comparative philosophy must move beyond broad generalizations and the 
citing of similarities and differences. This is why the Conference members 
unanimously supported the establishment of a new journal of Oriental and 
comparative philosophy. Such a journal can be of international importance. 
As Dewey has written, the journal “can partake in a genuine way in prevent- 
ing the immediate political cleft from becoming a moral and intellectual 
chasm.” But this important work can be done and the goal of mutual 
understanding and enrichment of perspective brought into sight only by a 
frank facing of issues and by a concentrated attack upon problems like those 
cited here as basic to any solid progress in the field. These problems con- 
stituted the “unfinished business” of the Conference, and they, in addition 
to critical analysis of some of the more positive conclusions stated here, 
should provide the substance of significant research in East-West philosophy 
in the immediate and long-range future. Philosophy East and West exists 
for the purpose of promoting such research in the conviction that progress 


in world philosophy is inevitable—and both philosophy and mankind will 
be benefitted by that. 
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Book Reviews 





Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental 
and comparative philosophy. No unsolicited reviews are published. 
Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review copies of 
appropriate books to the Editor. 


A HISTORY OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. By Swrendranath Dasgupta. Vol. IV, 
INDIAN PLURALISM. Cambridge, England: University Press, 1949. Pp. xiii-++-483. 


The third volume of Dr. Dasgupta’s A History of 
Indian Philosophy, which promised two more volumes, was published in 1940. Lovers 
of Indian philosophy are happy to receive now the fourth volume, which, having been 
delayed, is all the more welcome. The third volume dealt mainly with the history of 
Indian theism, and the fourth volume is a continuation of the same subject, presenting 
a panoramic picture of Indian realism with its stress on devotional and religious 
beliefs. It is a history of the dualistic philosophy of Madhva and his followers in their 
controversial relations with the monistic thought of Sankara and his followers, and 
also of the theistic philosophy of the Bhagavata-purana and the philosophy of Vallabha 
and Sri Caitanya. 

Both in India and abroad, the dualist and the pluralist schools of Indian philosophy 
have somehow been either overlooked or neglected. Very little is known of the great 
dualistic tradition built and handed down to us from the earliest times to about the 
eighteenth century. The dualists have been as analytical and critical as the Advaitists, 
and the logical skill shown in great philosophical battles fought between the followers 
of Madhva and Sankara, by Madhva’s famous disciples such as Jayatirtha and Vyasa- 
tirtha, not only mark the height of Indian dialectical skill, but stand perhaps unrivaled 
in the history of Indian philosophical thought. 

This volume, therefore, presents the Indian thought of about six centuries, i.e., 
from the twelfth to the eighteenth century, in a new light and shows how untrue to 
reality is the general belief that the monism of Sankara is the final phase of Indian 
thought. Incidentally, this volume brings the history of Indian philosophy almost to 
our own times. 

The book is divided into ten chapters, numbered serially in continuation of Volume 
III. We shall review the volume in its two important aspects: first, the philosophical 
controversy between the dualists and the monists, and second, its account of the 
devotional philosophies of Vallabha and Caitanya. 

Though the volume as a whole might be regarded as a history of the Vaisnava Sam- 
pradaya (the devotional philosophy of bhakti), a good half of the book is devoted 
to the metaphysical speculations of dualistic logic and ontology, and it is in this 
presentation that the learned author really excels himself. For this treatment he had 
to use a few important works like the Vijayindra Parajaya (p. 95), which is available 
only in manuscript form. This greatly enhances the value of the work. 

Since Indian Pluralism is really a history of the “Philosophy of Devotion to God,” 
the author aptly opens the book with an account of the philosophy of the Bhagavata- 
purana, which is both a source book and the magnum opus of Vaisnavism. In fact, 
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it would not be incorrect to say that Madhva, Vallabha, and Jiva Goswami have 
literally taken most of their philosophy from this one book. By an exhaustive study 
of the various senses in which the term dharma has been used, we are brought to 
see how, at this stage, the notion of dharma as “devotion to God” came to be regarded 
as superior to all other notions of dharma. 


From the author's account of the philosophy of the Bhagavata-purana, it is clear 
that he strongly leans toward believing in a theistic school of Sankhya—which he 
considers a truer account than the one found in the Iévara Krsna’s Sankhya-karikas. 
It may be that the true Sankhya system has been altered greatly during the course of 
its journey to us, but considering that the Bhagavata-purana itself does not seem to be 
either the work of one man or a work earlier than the twelfth century, the account of 
the Sankhya philosophy as found therein cannot be taken as final, without further 
corroboration and discovery of material, however significant this account in itself 
may be. 

Madhva, who was born in 1197 and died in 1276, wrote thirty-seven books of great 
philosophical learning and religious influence, and Dr. Dasgupta in this volume gives 
a very lucid summary of Madhva’s important works, which, as in most cases, are 
commentaries on the Bhagavata-purana, the Mahabharata, the Bhagavad-gita, and the 
Brahma-sitra. 

Of Madhva’s philosophy, the recognition of differences amongst the liberated souls 
is perhaps the most characteristic feature. Without such a difference, it is argued, 
the whole structure of dualism collapses, but it is doubtful, if it is not the weakest 
point also in a philosophy of ultimate difference. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that, of all the important Indian thinkers, 
only Madhva believes in eternal damnation (being a bhakta, he should not have 
held this view) and the Mahabharata as being an allegorical representation of the 
struggle between good and evil. 

Madhva’s immediate successor, Jayatirtha, was the most learned of his disciples, and 
his Nydya-sudha, a commentary on one of the master’s works, is, according to Dr. 
Dasgupta, the most masterly commentary known in the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature (p. 94). 

In tracing the history of thirteenth-century Indian dualism, the author gives a very 
illuminating summary of dualistic teachings on almost all important topics, such as 
Nirguna Brahma, illusion and error, self-illuminacy of knowledge, falsity of the world, 
anirvacaniyatva (indescribability of reality), etc. He describes rival interpretations 
also (cf. pp. 225 ff.). 

It is in the chapter on the “falsity of the world” that Madhva’s logical and dialec- 
tical skill is seen at its highest: long chains of continuous reasoning on such subjects 
as time, space, nature, and the definition of knowledge and ignorance, etc.—hedged in 
with several qualifications—almost hold you spellbound. 

The philosophical speculations of this period, however, sometimes give one an 
impression of unreality, of a spirit of sectional loyalty which is contrary to the high 
spirit of truth-seeking among earlier philosophers. It is also doubtful how much 
of this kind of religious belief and practice can strictly be termed philosophy. 

Passing from the dualistic and monistic controversy to the description of kinds 
and stages of bhakti, one seems to enter into quite another kind of world. It must, 
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however, be said that Dr. Dasgupta has throughout given a very faithful rendering 
of the original account and has kept clear of any partisan bias. 

He has also quite convincingly dismissed the erroneous notion—which again and 
again finds favor in certain quarters—that Indian Bhakti Sampradaya (sect) was 
influenced by Christianity. 

Vallabha is said to have written as many as eighty-four philosophical commentaries 
and devotional works. The most important commentaries, as usual, were on the 
Bhagavata-purana and the Brahma-sitra. 

Caitanya, the last of the great saints in the line of Vallabha, did not write or 
preach any philosophy, but he gave an altogether new turn to the idea and practice 
of bhakti by his life of absorption in ecstasies and trances, hitherto unknown and un- 
paralleled in the history of spiritual and religious psychology. Without Caitanya’s life 
and example before us, we would have missed, indeed, a phase of devotional religious 
life which not only influences millions and millions of men and women in India today, 
but has made them absolutely unmindful of emancipation, which, according to this 
school of bhakti, has no attraction for them. The joy of bhakti is itself regarded as 
moksa (liberation), here and now, and it is of real interest to note that in Gaudiya 
Vaisnavism we reach a phase of philosophy which dispenses with the idea of moksa 
with which all schools of Indian philosophy began and for which they worked. 
Bhakti has been variously defined, as devotion, medita-ion on God, love, a spiritual 
yearning, or service, and has been considered the only way to emancipation. The 
Bhakti school believes that the mere recital of God’s name can absolve a man o¢ all 
his sins and that all karma or jnana, as the case may be, is useless if it does not pro- 
duce true devotion to God in man. 


A very interesting discussion in the Bhakti school of philosophy (this is also 
found in medieval European Scholastic thought) is that between the Effort school 
and the Grace school, or the maryadaé and the pusti marga. Vallabha belonged to the 
Grace school and held that all effort of man in the last analysis is due to the grace 
of God. 

When, however, great logicians like Madhva and Vallabha, in their discussion on 
intuition, talk of intuition of /aksmi, the consort of Visnu (p. 181), or of demons 
never attaining to liberation or fasting on a particular day of the moon, and marking 
their foreheads with particular kinds of vertical lines, of heaven and hell, of Nara 
and Narayana, the whole picture (p. 319) appears sometimes to be a blending of 
unmixables. Certain portions of the writings of these great philosophers could add 
to the best writings of the world on the psychology of religious and spiritual experi- 
ences, but make neither good philosophy nor good logic. 

Dr. Dasgupta has placed lovers of wisdom all over the world in his deep debt by 
his detailed and comprehensive analysis and description, and it is very much to be 
hoped that his health permits him to finish the promised fifth volume on Saiva, Sakta, 
and Tantra philosophy, which will complete the history of Indian philosophy from 
Sanskrit sources.—S. K. SAKSENA, University of Hawaii (formerly of Delhi University) . 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY. By Fung Yu-lan. Edited by 
Derk Bodde. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. xx-+- 368. 


Professor Fung interprets the history of Chinese 
philosophy as an attempt to discover the “way of sageliness within and kingliness 
without” (p. 22). It is very significant that he borrows this phrase from Chuang-tzi 
(XXIII). In so far as Chinese philosophy is a “synthesis of realism and idealism” 
(p. 8), this is correct. But Taoism greatly subordinates kingliness without to sageliness 
within, and this tendency has generally conditioned Fung’s interpretation of Chinese 
philosophy. In recent years he has tended strongly toward Taoist transcendentalism 
although he has remained essentially a Neo-Confucian rationalist. 

Both the good and bad aspects of the book are results of this Taoist influence. 
The best chapters are those on Neo-Taoism and Buddhism, which has been subjected 
to tremendous Taoist modification. Fung’s distinction of wa in Kuo-hsiang as “lit- 
erally nothing” and that in Lao-tzi and Chuang-tzi as merely the unnamable (p. 221) 
is an important contribution. His interpretation of wu-wei (having no action) in 
Neo-Taoism as following new circumstances naturally and ya-wei (having action) as 
chauvinistic opposition to new and natural tendencies is original (p. 224). His cor- 
relation of basic Buddhist concepts to Taoist ideas of yw and ww is a masterpiece of 
scholarship and philosophical acumen (pp. 241 ff.). His treatment of the Buddhist 
Meditation school (Ch’an) is also superb because what is presented is not Indian 
yoga but a romantic, realistic, and this-worldly sort of transcendentalism produced by 
the Chinese genius (p. 264). The approach to Lieh-tzé is not the traditional one of 
hedonism but an entirely new one of distinguishing the external and the internal, 
which he correlates with “living according to oneself” and “living according to others” 
in Neo-Taoism (p. 233). His understanding of both Sophism (ch. 8) and Neo- 
Mohism (ch. 11) as primarily philosophies of what is “beyond shapes and features” 
gives them a new significance. All these brilliant accomplishments may be traced to 
his own inclination toward Taoist transcendentalism. 

Under Taoist influence Fung has over-emphasized the internal, in some cases to the 
exclusion of the external. Confucius’ doctrine of chung-shu (loyalty and reciprocity) 
is considered as sageliness within (p. 76). In view of the fact that Confucius always 
talked about chung-shu in relation to society and government (Analects 1.4; 1V.15; 
XI1.2; XV.23), Fung’s conclusion is extremely difficult to accept. As a matter of fact, 
he has neglected the Confucian doctrines on human relations and government alto- 
gether (ch. 4)! This is really amazing, for the sage devoted practically his whole life 
to just such matters. A whole section is given to Confucius’ way of spiritual develop- 
ment, but nothing is said about his teaching on ancestor worship (pp. 46-47). The 
familiar Confucian saying, “I follow my heart's desire without overstepping the 
boundaries,” is understood as “no longer needing a conscious guide” and “acting with- 
out effort” (p. 47). This is making Confucius too much a Taoist. Although the 
Chung-yung (The Doctrine of the Mean) is the most metaphysical and religious of 
ancient Confucian classics, its teachings are still centered around human relations 
and government. Fung would have us believe that it is almost completely concerned 
with “achieving other-worldliness” and “elevating the mind” (p. 177). Likewise, 
while Chou Tun-i’s Taoistic element is unmistakable, Fung concentrates on his “having 
no desire,” and pays no attention to his equally prominent ideas of “centrality, correct- 
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ness, love, and righteousness” (pp. 271-272). Ch’éng Hao’s transcendental, romantic 
feeling for “what lies beyond shapes and features” as a way of life is not nearly as 
important and influential as his brother's stress on love and righteousness, but Fung 
allots seven pages to Ch’éng Hao’s method and none to that of his brother. 

Fung’s predominant interest in sageliness within also leads him to make Mencius 
and Chu Hsi far more mystical than they were. One-fourth of the space on Mencius 
is occupied by an elaboration of his mysticism (pp. 77-79), but the alleged mysticism 
is based on only two short phrases that are open to various interpretations. To say 
that Chu Hsi is more mystical than Plato simply because he conceives the universal 
principle as immanent in an individual thing (p. 298) is hardly convincing. And 
to liken Chu Hsi’s “complete understanding” to the Taoist and Buddhist sudden 
enlightenment (p. 306) is certainly to go too far. After all, Chu’s procedure is essen- 
tially rationalistic whereas sudden enlightenment is entirely intuitive. 

The book is comprehensive and systematic, but a better balance is to be desired. 
For example, Tung Chung-shu is given more space than Confucius, Mencius, Mo-tzii, 
Lao-tzi, and Hsiin-tzi (pp. 191-203), while Wang Ch’ung, Huai-nan-tzu, Yang 
Hsiung, and other equally prominent Han philosophers are not sufficiently represented. 
Certainly the problems of jén (human-heartedness, love, goodness) and human nature, 
the two central and most persistent problems in the entire course of Chinese phi- 
losophy, deserve much more consideration. In the brief sections on Han Yii and 
Li Ao (pp. 267-268), their doctrines about the historical transmission of Confucianism 
are discussed but not their doctrines on human nature, which no history of Chinese 
philosophy should ignore. Somehow the question of the transmission of Confucianism 
looms large in Fung’s account (pp. 201-202, 267-268, 322-325). Although his- 
torically important, its relation with philosophy is negligible. 

The most serious defect of the book is its dismissal of Chinese philosophy from the 
seventeenth through the nineteenth century in three pages (319-322) and not as 
philosophy but as textual criticism. Yen Yiian and Li Kung, who advocated empiri- 
cism in the eighteenth century in strong opposition to the rationalistic Neo-Confu- 
cianism of Sung and the intuitive Neo-Confucianism of Ming, are generally regarded 
as the most important Chinese philosophers in the last three hundred years. But their 
names are not even mentioned in the present book. For the twentieth century, only 
K’ang Yu-wei and Wang Kuo-wei are discussed, each for three pages (323-325, 
327-329), and only K’ang’s effort to make Confucianism a religion and Wang's 
attitude toward Western philosophy are treated. The different systems of Western 
philosophy introduced and promoted in contemporary China and the revival and 
reconstruction of Chinese traditional philosophies, such as New Buddhist Idealism 
and Hsiung Shih-li'ss New Neo-Confucian Idealism, are totally omitted. 

Professor Fung proposes a number of theories about the historical aspect of Chinese 
philosophy. This is not the place to go into them but we can raise certain questions. 
Were the two Ch’éng brothers really so sharply different that one started the School 
of Principles and the other the School of Mind (p. 281)? Most of the sayings left 
to us are attributed to both of them. Were there really three distinct groups of Legal- 
ists (fa-chia) before Han Fei’s time (p. 157)? There was no such terms as fa-chia 
at that time. If the book Lao-tza (Tao-té-ching) must come after the Sophists be- 
cause they talked about names while the book talks about the unnamable (p. 94), 
then shall we not say that it must also be later than Hsiin-tzi because he talked about 
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wei (artificiality) whereas the book talks about ww-wei (non-artificiality), the two 
weis being interchangeable? Fung says that the Mohists were originally “knights- 
errant” because they were good in military defense and had an ethics of selflessness 
(pp. 37, 50). From the same facts, Hu Shih concludes that they were a religious 
group, and Creel believes that they were pacifists. The possibility of other conclusions 
is by no means exhausted. If ancient scholars were usually landlords, as Fung says 
(p. 18), how are we going to explain the cases of landless Confucius, Mencius, Lao-tzii, 
Chuang-tzii, Mo-tzii, and the rest? Is it logical to argue that because Téng Hsi was a 
lawyer, ancient debaters as a group were originally lawyers (pp. 81-82)? 

It must be pointed out, however, that these questions and the foregoing criticisms 
should not overshadow the great merits of the book. Not only is it the first and as 
yet the only complete history of Chinese philosophy in English, it is also a scholarly 
work by a foremost Chinese philosopher whose monumental History of Chinese Phi- 
losophy is the best of its kind and already well known to Western Sinologists. The 
present work is no abridgment of the History. The treatment of Chinese Buddhism, 
especially Ch’an (ch. 22), the division of Neo-Taoism into rationalism and senti- 
mentalism (chs. 19-20), the study of Yin Yang from sources like the Li-chi, the 
Lii-shih ch’un-ch’iu, etc., are all new and exceptionally well done. The chapter on 
Taoist sentimentalism reveals the true character of Taoism and is a commendable 
contribution. Accounts of historical background are generally very good, particularly 
that of Han philosophy. Fung has discussed expertly various Chinese concepts of 
history as no other writer has done. And there is a whole chapter (28) on his own 
philosophy, which is most welcome. 

As editor, Professor Bodde has done an excellent job in making the English clear 
and smooth reading, in providing a short but informative introduction, and in com- 
piling an extensive bibliography. Since English literature on Neo-Confucianism is 
pitifully inadequate, one might add P. C. Hsii’s Ethical Realism in Neo-Confucian 
Thought (Peiping: privately published, 1933). However, the work is scarcely avail- 
able. All in all, the volume under review fulfills an urgent need in the West, a ful- 
fillment long overdue.—W4ING-TSIT CHAN, Dartmouth College. 


NIHIRIZUMU! (NIHILISM). By Keiji Nishitani. Tokyo: Kébundé, 1949 (Showa 
24). Pp. iv, iii +239. 

This book, in Japanese, consists of a preface and 
seven chapters entitled as follows: Nihilism as existentialism; From realism to 
nihilism; The first perfect nihilist: Nietzsche; Affirmative nihilism: Nietzsche; Nihilism 
as egoism: Stirner; Nihilism as philosophy: Heidegger; The significance of nihilism 
to us. The author, one of the most noted philosophers in Japan, was formerly on the 
faculty of Kyoto University. 

In this work the author treats nihilism as an idea which has been developed definitely 
into self-consciousness, i.e., nihilism is regarded by the author as self-transcending 
so-called nihilism. In discussing this subject, Nishitani clarifies the lineage of the 
nihilists and lays emphasis upon Nietzsche, Dostoevski, and Buddhism. He observes 
that many critics have said that the nihilism of Nietzsche had various connections with 
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that developed by Dostoevski; furthermore, Nietzsche viewed “European nihilism” 
as the European form of Buddhism. It should be noticed, however, that Nietzsche's 
view of Buddhism, under the influence of Schopenhauer, was Hinaydnistic and that 
it could be criticized from the Mahayana point of view, especially Nagarjuna’s phi- 
losophy. 

As the object of this book, the author thoroughly investigates various aspects of 
nihilism which have been presented by the nihilists in Western Europe, finds that 
there is an underlying scheme common to all of them, and discusses this scheme 
emphatically as “the radical unification of creative nihilism and finiteness.” He per- 
ceives a new philosophical development being formed in the depths of contemporary 
European thought which now seeks the theoretical basis upon which it can meet 
Buddhism. Nishitani further mentions that the creative nihilism of Stirner, Nietzsche, 
and Heidegger was an attempt to transcend the nihilism of hopelessness as well as 
an effort to realize “the transcendency of nihilism through nihilism.” In connection 
with this European nihilist attempt and effort, the author mentions the course of 
Oriental culture which has recently been revived as a subject of discussion among 
scholars, the foremost topic of which is the Buddhist viewpoint of famyata (noth- 
ingness). 

According to the author, the sublime culmination of European nihilism in view- 
ing “the transcendency of the world” as “the radical unification of creative nihilism 
and finiteness” is, ideally considered, a movement toward the Samyata conception of 
Mahayana Buddhism. However, Nishitani points out that the fa#myata doctrine as 
elucidated in the Madhyamika-Sastra, Lin-chi-lu, etc., contains something yet un- 
attainable, even though that nihilism which has transcended the so-called nihilism 
does attempt attainment. 

Although beyond the scope of this book, the comparative study of the philosophy 
of nihilism in East and West is of interest and importance to present-day thinkers. 
It is hoped that the author will discuss this aspect of the subject in a future publica- 
tion—ENSHO ASHIKAGA, University of California at Los Angeles. 


THE SUPREME IDENTITY: AN ESSAY ON ORIENTAL METAPHYSIC AND 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By Alan W. Watts. New York: Pantheon Books, 
Inc., 1950. Pp. 204. 

Alan Watts is a sensitive, discerning, and profound 
interpreter and exponent of the mystic heritage, West and East. For this heritage he 
reserves the term “metaphysic’”—without an “s.” Metaphysic, so conceived, is neither 
a system of philosophy nor a religion. It is an immediate experience, a realization. 
A “theory of metaphysic,” as presented in The Supreme Identity, is regarded as “a 
necessarily inadequate attempt to describe a most definite and positive experience” 
(p. 166), and to indicate the way to its realization. The experience or realization is 
held to be the important thing, to be, in fact, the ultimate source for the proper 
direction of life, society, and religion. “Western culture,” Watts writes, “seems at 
the moment spiritually disintegrated beyond hope of reconstruction”; yet he believes 
in the possibility of “some nuclear group having a principle of unity around which 
the new society could form, even though it possessed no externally organized character” 
(p. 26). This principle of unity Watts finds in metaphysic. 
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Metaphysic is an experience, a realization. What experience and what realization? 
That which underlies and is expressed through the writings of Taoists, Buddhists, 
Vedantists, and Christian mystics—"“the most impressively unanimous body of teach- 
ing in the whole world” (p. 41). Watts’s term for this experience is “the Supreme 
Identity”: it refers to the “actual experience or immediate realization of the ultimate 
Reality which is the ground and cause of the universe, and thus the principle and 
meaning of human life” (p. 18). This experience occurs when a person discovers 
that he as Self is not the empirical personality (the body and the mental processes 
which together constitute a particular individual) but rather the unperceived per- 
ceiver of this empirical reality; and he then realizes the substantial identity of the 
Self with the infinite reality of which the finite world is a manifestation. “He who 
realizes this Supreme Identity is filled with a peculiar power of creative joy. Spiritual 
security issues in self-abandonment to work conceived as a kind of play, and executed 
with a particular sureness and lightness of touch” (pp. 126-127). “Paradoxically, it 
is only through realization of the Supreme Identity that man really accepts his own 
finitude. So long as man identifies himself with the ego he is trying to be God” (p. 
128). This, we are told, is what Western man has been trying to do, “to make the 
finite infinite through technology, by abolishing the limitations of space, time, and 
pain” (p. 102). This attempt, Watts believes, has now broken down. “Mature judg- 
ment will . . . see a positively providential blessing in the fact that the metaphysical 
doctrines of the Vedanta are made available to us in the time of our most urgent 
need” (p. 123). 

The experience or realization of Supreme Identity is regarded as a form of knowl- 
edge or wisdom that cannot be proved by discursive reasoning (scientific or phil- 
osophical), and that cannot be described adequately by any symbols. The “theory 
of metaphysic” simply does the best it can. Its terminology is ultimately negative 
and inevitably unsatisfactory. It states that the individual as Self is not the minded- 
organism, and it tries to make plausible the fact that this Self cannot be perceived 
or known as an object because it is what is involved in perceiving or knowing any 
object. It states that the infinite is not finite; that it is sizeless, spaceless, timeless; that 
it is non-exclusive, non-dual; that it is not selfless, not unconscious, not non-being, 
not limited in knowing, not limited in power, not restricted in presence to any 
wheres or any nows. Such negations are ultimately the only kind of statements that 
the theory of metaphysic can provide. The metaphysical experience is otherwise, in 
its immediacy and fullness and positiveness. The theory of metaphysic can only 
suggest methods by which this experience may be realized. Discursive reason cannot 
take the step. Even the sayings of the mystics are but hints and adumbrations. 

Watts, however, is not merely in and of the mystics. He is an ordained Episco- 
palian priest. His Behold the Spirit is one of the most impressive documents of 
recent Christian apologetics. So the relation of religion to metaphysic becomes a 
basic issue. 


In The Supreme Identity it is argued that “the religious mode of knowledge is 
mediate, objective, and analogical, and does not claim to be anything else. . . . Meta- 
physical knowledge is immediate . . . whereas religion is a knowledge of the infinite 
in terms of reason, feeling, and sense” (p. 50). Religion therefore expresses spiritual 
wisdom “by analogy only” (p. 13). Since Christianity is a religion and since, accord- 
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ing to Watts, Buddhism, Taoism, and Vedantism are not religions but expressions of 
metaphysic, it is held that there can be no point of opposition between Christianity 
and Oriental metaphysic. Watts believes that the acceptance of this metaphysic 
requires no change in Christianity; rather, contact with this wisdom will revivify 
Christianity by connecting it with the root experience to which all religious expressions 
refer by analogy. Watts’s conviction that Christianity is the most perfect religion 
rests on his belief that it is the most adequate religious expression of metaphysic; 
his interpretations of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Church Calendar attempt 
to show this correspondence in detail. 


It may perhaps be wondered why the readers of a philosophical journal need be 
concerned with a book that does not want to be regarded as philosophy. Watts 
considers modern philosophy to be a “corpus of ingenious but wholly inconclusive 
speculation, uncertain of the very methods of logic and cognition which it employs” 
(p. 22). His complete neglect of current philosophical writings makes clear that he 
does not expect help from philosophers in the task he has set himself. And the 
nearest he gets to current scientific studies of man is to refer approvingly to Jung. 
Nevertheless, in my opinion, Watts’s work in The Spirit of Zen; Zen; The Legacy of 
Asia and Western Man; The Theologia Mystica of St. Dionysius; Behold the Spirit; 
and The Supreme Identity is important for philosophers; and it is possible that the 
resources of modern philosophy (and science) may be more significant to Watts’s 
concern for the reorientation of culture than he realizes. 


Philosophy cannot safely neglect the literature of the mystical tradition, even though 
the mystic may wish such neglect. The interpretation of the claim that intuition pro- 
vides both a direct experience and a form of non-verbal knowledge has still not been 
carried out convincingly—as the discussions of the second East-West Philosophers’ 
Conference attest. Interest in all types of symbolism has become a central pre- 
occupation of contemporary Western philosophy, and this interest is spreading to 
Japan, China, and India. This rapidly developing theory of signs will inevitably 
extend its interest to the language of and about mysticism. It is likely that in the 
process there will arise a better understanding of the nature and functions of the 
mystical mode of expression, with its characteristic use of negations and contradic- 
tions. And since the theory of signs deals with all signs, and not merely with lin- 
guistic signs, it may throw light upon the problem of intuition by showing how the 
mystic experience may be what I have called in Signs, Language, and Behavior a 
“post-language sign,” and so a kind of knowledge not adequately translatable into the 
language signs required in discursive reasoning. 

However it is done, in one way or another Western man will find ways to incor- 
porate into his own heritage the wisdoms of other traditions, even though he may 
talk differently about these matters than has been done traditionally. Among recent 
Western philosophers, Bergson, James, Mead, Whitehead, and Cassirer have pre- 
pared the way for a deeper understanding of the diversity of functions performed 
by diverse kinds of symbols. The West is now “open” to Oriental thought and in- 
fluence, and it may in time know and become the Orient as thoroughly as the Orient 
already knows and becomes the West. Then the East will no longer be the East, nor 
the West the West. The work of Alan Watts is 2 significant contribution to this 
great venture—CHARLES Morris, University of Chicago. 
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HINDU VIEW OF CHRIST. By Swami Akhilananda. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1949. Pp. 291. 


HINDU PHILOSOPHY. By Theos Bernard. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1947. Pp. xi + 207. 
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HASIDISM. By Martin Buber. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1948. Pp. 209. 
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Datta. 3d ed. Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1948. Pp. xix + 496. 
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London: John Murray, 1950. Pp. xiii +- 89. 
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Philosophical Library, Inc., 1949. Pp. xii + 176. 


BUDDHIST MEDITATION IN THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL. By G. Constant 
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versity Press, 1950. Pp. xvii + 521. 
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THE OPEN SELF. By Charles Morris. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1948. Pp. 
xi + 179. 


TETSUGAKU-TEKI SHISAKU NO INDO-TEKI TENKAI? (INDIAN DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF PHILOSOPHICAL THOUGHT ). By Hajime Nakamura. Tokyo: 
Genrisha, 1949. Pp. 309. 


ESSENCE OF HINDUISM. By Swami Nikhilananda. Boston: The Beacon Press, 
1946, 1948. Pp. 118. 


THE UPANISHADS. By Swami Nikhilananda. Vol. 1. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. Pp. x + 319. 


THE MEETING OF EAST AND WEST. By F. S. C. Northrop. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1946. Pp. xiii + 531. 


THE YOGA OF THE BHAGAVAT GITA. By Sri Krishna Prem. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1949. Pp. xxix + 224. 


WORLD PHILOSOPHY: A SEARCH FOR SYNTHESIS. By Oliver Leslie Reiser. 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1948. Pp. ix + 127. 


DIE PHILOSOPHEN DER UPANISHADEN. By Walter Ruben. Bern: A. Francke 
Ag. Verlag, 1947. Pp. 338. 


THE DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1942. Pp. 343. 


NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN HINDU PHILOSOPHY. By S. K. Saksena. 
Benares: Nand Kishore and Brothers, 1944. Pp. v + 223-+-v. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE. By Sankara. Translated by Swami Nikhilananda. Madras: 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1947. Pp. xxvi + 246. 


THE VEDANTA OF SANKARA: A METAPHYSICS OF VALUE. By Ram Pratap 
Singh. Jaipur: Bharat Publishing House, 1949. Pp. xi + 426. 


NIPPON JODO-KYO NO CHOKAKU? (THE ESSENCE OF JODO BUDDHISM). 
By Benky6é Shiio. Tokyo: Daité Shuppan-sha, 1950. Pp. iii + 200. 


BUKKYO NO YORYO* (THE ESSENTIALS OF BUDDHISM). By Benkyé Shiio. 
Tokyo: Daité Shuppan-sha, 1949. Pp. 187. 


GENDAI NIPPON NO SHOKYO* (RELIGIONS OF CONTEMPORARY 
JAPAN). By B. Watanabe. Tokyo: Daité Shuppan-sha, 1950. Pp. 347. 
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Articles listed here are specifically within the field of Oriental and 
comparative philosophy except, occasionally, when a full table of 
contents is published to indicate the scope of a particular journal. 
All journals except Chinese and Japanese are published in English. 
Editors and authors are requested to submit suitable material. 


THE ARYAN PATH, November, 1950: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”—Death 


of the Body. SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA, On Medicine. B. BHATTACHARYYA, 
The Dynamics of the Human Body. PAUL WEAVER, Human Relations across 
National Frontiers: Principles to Guide Human Attitude. ANON., Democracy 
and the Individual. GEORGE GODWIN, Man’s Use of Energy. ANON., Moral 
Responsibility and the Scientists). DIwAN CHAND SHARMA, The Concept of the 
Secular State. P. NAGARAJA RAO, Logic and Intuition in Indian Philosophy. 


December, 1950: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard’—The Birth of the Soul. 
K. G. MASHRUWALA, The Guru Cult. JOSIAH OLDFIELD, The March of God. 
R. M. Fox, Patrick Gallagher: Voice of Rural Co-operation. V. K. PANTHULU, 
The Vikram Era: The Evidence of Etymology. H. A. DHARMADHIKARI, The 
Simile of the Actor in Indian Philosophy. 


January, 1951: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”—The Greatest of All Wars. 
ANON., Piety and Scholarship. KATHERINE MERRILL, Is There a Future for 
Mysticism? ANON., Man and Nature. G. R. MALKANI and N. A. NIKAM, “Evil 
Cannot Be Conquered by Evil.” GEORGE GODWIN, The Colour Bar in Britain: As 
the Student Experiences It. ANON., Paper and Forests. M. V. GOVINDA- 
SWAMY, Children without Fear. C. R. PARRY, The Value of Sufi Thought to the 
Western World. ANON., Economist and Artist. CHARLES J. SEYMOUR, Intima- 
tions of Journey’s End. ANON., The Communist and the Democrat. GURDIAL 
MALLIK, Gandhiji’s “Samadhi.” 


BHARATIYA VIDYA, X, 1949 (October, 1950): R. C. MAJUMDAR, Some Prob- 


lems concerning Gurjara-Pratitharas. D. R. MANKAD, Some Traditional Chrono- 
logical Considerations: Puranic: Buddhist: Jain. M. A. MEHENDALE, Some 
Phonetic Peculiarities of Early Ceylonese Lena Inscriptions. MAHAMAHOPA- 
DHYAYA V. V. MIRASHI, Some Ancient Prakrit Poets. SHRI H. G. NARAHARI, 
Kautilya and the Vedas. AKHTAR HUSSAIN NIZAMI, The Baghela Dynasty of 
Rewa (Virasirnhadeva). RAMNARAIN V. PATHAK, The Position of Ja-Gana in 
Matrachandas. VITTORE PISANI, On Two Minor Rgveda Problems. A. D. 
PUSALKER, DaSarajfia: A New Approach. V. RAGHAVAN, The Bhagavad Gita 
and Jain Literature. SHRI RAMCHANDRA RAO, The Psychological Standpoint of 
Sarnkara. SHRI M. RAJA RAO, The Astronomical Classification of the Mahi- 
bharata Text. Louis RENOU and LILIAN SILBURN, Considerations on Rgveda I, 
152. WALTER RUBEN, Some Remarks on Kota-Tales. P. SARAN, The Feudal 
System of Rajputana. SHRI S. K. SARASWATI, Two Seal Matrices of the Gupta 
Period. K. MADHAVA KRISHNA SARMA, Maharaja Raisingji as a Scholar and 
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Patron. V. A. RAMASWAMI SASTRI, Cidananda’s Nititattvavirbhava. S. SrI- 
KANTHA SASTRI, Vrsakapi. SHRI C. B. SEETHARAM, Hindu Varieties of Sara- 
svati Icons. SHRI RAOJI NEMCHAND SHAH, Shah Hemu Vikramaditya: The 
Emperor of India. SHRI N. DEVARAJA SARMA, The Caturuttara Series of Vedic 
Metres. SHRI ASHOKANATH SASTRI, Durga-Pija. N. K. SmNHA, Indian Power 
Politics, 1779-1782. DinES CHANDRA SIRCAR, Kayastha. C. S$. SRINIVASACHARI, 
The Origins of Ryotwar Settlement in the Madras Presidency. C. SIVARAMA- 
MURTI, Composite Figures in Indian Iconography. SURYA KANTA, Markandeya 
and the Flood Legend in the Skanda-Purana. RAMA SHANKAR TRIPATHI, The 
Golden Age of the T'ang Dynasty. K. R. POTDAR, The Role of the Gita in Life 
or Doctrines of the Gita as the Basis of Social Reconstruction. 


BUNKA (CULTURE), No. 6, May, 1950: G. MIYAKE, Historism and Philosophy. 
H. NIsHIDA, Kant’s Aesthetic Point of View. Y. Izumi, Aristotle's Theory of 
Science. T. SAKAMOTO, On the Temporal Construction of Experience. 


No. 7, July, 1950: S. Aizu, Religious Thought in Lessing—On the Education 
of the Human Race. T. TAKEMURA, Notes on Romantic Poets—Lamartine. B. 
MATSUMOTO, Death and Belief in Marlowe’s Plays—Conflict with the Middle 
Ages. Y. ONOMURA, Religious Intensifying in “Genji-monogatari.” 


No. 8, October, 1950: R. FURUTA, Japanese Shipping in the Ancient Period. S. 
SOGABE, “Zoko” and “Shinabe’—The Humble Class in Nara and Heian Periods. 
N. ITo, Yayoi-type Culture in Tohoku District. Y. HIRAMA, A Study of the 
Generation of the Three Sacred Regalia of Japan. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 70 (3), July-September, 
1950: CLARENCE H. HAMILTON, The Idea of Compassion in Mahayana 
Buddhism. 


70 (4), October-December, 1950: WALTER LIEBENTHAL, Shih Hui-yiian’s 
Buddhism as set forth in his Writings. 


THE MAHA-BODHI, LVIII (10), October, 1950: PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU’s 
Vaisakha Message. A. R. KULKARNI, Dr. Ambedkar and Buddhism. D. VALI- 
SINHA, Diary Leaves of the Late Ven. Anagarika Dharmapala. BERTRAND RUs- 
SELL, Do We Survive Death? SAMANERA SANGHARAKSHITA, Secret Worship 
(Poem). ALEXANDRA DAVID-NEEL, Avidya Samskara. KALYAN KUMAR DAS 
GuPTA, The Lotus-Medallions at Bharhut and Their Symbolism. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY (Bombay), XXIII (1), April, 1950: C. T. K. 
CHARI, J. W. Dunne and the Misconception about Relativistic Time. SHRINI- 
was DrxiT, The Redundance of the Vyatirekee Vyapti of the Nyaya System. 
S. VAHIDUDDIN, Towards Philosophy of Transcendental Personalism. ZAFER 
AHMED Sippiqi, A Critical Study of Freud’s Interpretation of Dreams. MIR 
VALIUDDIN, The Conception of “Al a’yan al thabita” (or the Latent Realities) 
in Islamic Mysticism. 


XXIII (2), July, 1950: G. R. MALKANI, Some Points in K. C. Bhattacharyya’s 
“Concept of Philosophy.” SREENIVASA SAHU, The Universal and Its Instances— 
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An Indian Interpretation. RAJENDRA PRASAD, The Jaina Conception of Fallacies. 
PRABHAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, A Sketch of a Theory of Poetry. 


XXIII (3 and 4), October, 1950, and January, 1951: G. R. MALKANI, Mayi- 
vada: Sri Safkara and Sri Aurobindo. ARCHIE J. BAHM, Spiritualism, Material- 
ism, Organicism. J. F. BUTLER, T. H. Huxley on Progress. J. N. CHUBB, Free- 
dom. PRABHAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, Knowledge and Truth. C. T. K. CHARI, 
Some Metaphysical Questions about the Doctrine of the “Specious Present.” 
S. K. CHATTOPADHYAYA, Cognitive Transcendence. ADHAR CHANDRA Das, 
The Democracy of Religions. P. R. DAMLE, The Subjective and the Objective. 
MIR VALIUDDIN, The Conception of Creation in Islamic Mysticism. C. V. 
SRINIVASA MURTHY, The Nature of Religious Experience. ALOKA MUKHO- 
PADHYAYA, Is Spinoza an Acosmist? V. K. KOTHURKAR, Affectivity and Recall. 
H. L. DEBNATH, An Examination of the “Wish-Fulfilment Dictum” in the 
Freudian Theory of Dreams. J. F. BUTLER, Beauty and Truth. S. K. NANDI, A 
Comparative Study in the Aesthetic Theories of Benedetto Croce and Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. SHRINIWAS D1xIT, The Existent and the Real. J. C. BANERJEE, 
The Nature of Logical Knowledge and Necessary Propositions. R. P. SINGH, The 
Individual Self in the Vedanta of Saikara. A. K. SARKAR, The Place of Deity in 
Alexander's Philosophy. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA, LVI (1), January, 1951: Letters of SWAMI VIVEKA- 


NANDA. Conversations of SWAMI VIJNANANANDA. The Spirit of India (Edi- 
torial). SWAMI NIKHILANANDA, The Message of Swami Vivekananda to the 
Modern World. NALINI KANTA BRAHMA, Studies in the Brihadaranyaka Upa- 
nishad. A. V. RAO, Author, Critic, and Reader. MANU SUBEDAR, Spiritual Basis 
of Indian Culture. SWAMI SATPRAKASHANANDA, The Vedic Religion: A Two- 
fold Way. SWAMI YATISWARANANDA, The Mystery beyond Time and Space. 
AKSHAYA KUMAR BANERJEA, The Conception of the Sportive Absolute. SwAMI 
VIMALANANDA, Glimpses of the Vedic Religion. T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, Saundar- 
ananda. SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA, Religion and the Spirit of Enquiry. 


RISO (A JOURNAL OF THEORETICAL STUDIES OF CULTURE), No. 200, 


January, 1950: On Twenty Thinkers in the Modern World—SeE1ji UEDA, John 
Dewey. MASAO KIKUCHI, Percy W. Bridgman. TAKASHI HAYASHI, J. S. Hal- 
dane. SABURO IcHII, Alfred N. Whitehead. ARATA ISHIMOTO, Rudolf Carnap. 
TSUTOMU KUWAKI, Martin Heidegger. YOSHITAKA KUMANO, Karl Barth. 
MAGOICHI KusHIDA, Emile A. Alain. KASHO SHINJO, André Gide. HIKOTARO 
ANDO, Mao Tsé Tung. KtvOKO TAKEDA, Reinhold Niebuhr. RYOHEI ISHIKAMI, 
Harold J. Laski. Jiro SUZUKI, B. Malinowski. MAKOTO ITO, Bertrand Russell. 
MORITSUGU SAGARA, Kurt Lewin. TSUTOMU IWASAKI, Karl Jaspers. KOICHI 
SATO, Thomas Mann. SHU WATANABE, Jacques Maritain. TAKEHIKO IBUKI, 
Jean-Paul Sartre. TOMOO OIKAWA, Joseph Stalin. 


No. 201, February, 1950: René Descartes (Memorial Issue)—ARIMASA MoRrl, 
Descartes as a Man. SABURO IMAIZUMI, A Section of Descartes’ Philosophy. 
YoiTsU KONDO, Descartes and Science. MAGOICHI KUSHIDA, Background of 
Descartes’ Philosophy. YOSHIMITSU SEKIDO, The Dream of Descartes. KATSU- 
HIKO HASEGAWA, Descartes as a Citizen. 
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No. 202, March, 1950: New Image of Human Being—KENZO NAKAJIMA, A 
New Image of the Human Being. ISAKU YANAIHARA, Poetical Man and Phil- 
osophical Man. SAKAHITO YAMADA, Materialism and Humanism. SAKAE 
AKAIWA, The Human Being in Protestantism. PETER HERZOG, Catholic Human- 
ism. NOBUO HonrI, Mysticism and Scientism. MUNETADA SUZUKI, The Human 
Being in Buddhism. 


No. 203, April, 1950: The Philosophy of Jaspers—TAKEZO KANEKO, The 
Character of Jaspers’ Existentialism. SABURO SUZUKI, On “Psychology of World 
Views.” HITOSHI MURAKAMI, On “Psychopathology.” KINSHIRO KASHIYAMA, 
Jaspers and Religion. MITSURO MUTO, Jaspers in the Contemporary Spiritual 
Situation. TASUKU HARA, Interpretation of Nietzsche by Jaspers. TSUTOMU 
IWASAKI, Jaspers and Heidegger. SHIGERU TAMAI, The Solitude and Sociality 
of Existentialism. FUMIO HASHIMOTO, Some Sketches on Recent Jaspers. Tsu- 
TOMU IWASAKI, Biography and Writings of Jaspers. 


No. 204, May, 1950: Europe in Agony—HIROSH! KITAMURA, Spiritual Crisis of 
Europe in the Twentieth Century. TOKUSABURO DAN, French Philosophy and 
Literature in Agony. SEIEI SHINOHARA, The Future of the European Spirit. 
TOSHITAKA YADA, Crisis of German Historical Theory. KANO YAMAMOTO, 
Barth and Communism. KAZUO NAKAHASHI, Problems of Peace and Ethics. 
SHINZABURO MATSUNAMI, Marxism and Existentialism. 


No. 205, June, 1950: Niéhilism and God—TsUTOMU IWASAKI, Nihilism 
and Humanism. KAzO KITAMORI, Existence of God. KATSUMI UMEMOTO, 
Materialism and Atheism. SAKU SATO, Philosophy of “Absurdity” in Albert Camus. 
SEISHIRO OB, Nihilism or God? HAJIME NAKAMURA, Despair and Solitude. 


No. 206, June, 1950: For Those Who Study Philosophy—ToKuURYU YAMA- 
NOUCHI, For Those Who Intend to Study Philosophy. YASUTARO DANNO, Fun- 
damental Problems of Philosophy. TAKEZO KANEKO, On Metaphysics. TAKEO 
IwASAKI, What Is Dialectics? SEISHIRO OF, Knowledge and Faith. TA1ji UEDA, 
Philosophy and Natural Science. YASUO YAMANAKA, Philosophy and Social Sci- 
ence. ARIMASA Mori, Philosophy and Literature. 


No. 207, July, 1950: Nietzsche and the Present Age—MASAAKI KOSAKA, 
Nietzsche and the Present Age. TORAKAZU Dol, To Be an Eternal Pierrot. 
SABURO SUZUKI, The Logic of Nihilism. YUSUKE YAMAGUCHI, The Death of 
God. HipEO AKIYAMA, Dostoevsky and Nietzsche. ICHIRO YAMAMOTO, Love 
for Destiny. KEIZABURO MASUDA, The Single Man and the Superhuman Man. 
NorIMOTO IINO, Nietzsche and Brightman. 


No. 208, August, 1950: On Intelligentsta—KENJURO YANAGIDA, Revolution 
and Egoism. TOSHIO KANBA, Position and Problems of Intelligentsia. RYOHEI 
ISHIKAMI, “Intellectual” Character of Japanese Intelligentsia. NORIMOTO IINO, 
American Intelligentsia. KENICHI YOSHIDA, English Intelligentsia. TsUTOMU 
KUWAKI, German Intelligentsia. KiyOsHI KOMATSU, Traditional Front of 
French Intelligentsia. YOSHITARO YOKEMURA, Russian Intelligentsia since the 
End of the Nineteenth Century. ICHIRO YAMAGUCHI, Self-reconstruction of 
Chinese Intelligentsia. 
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No. 209, September, 1950: Philosophy of Humanism—KAaRL JASPERS, On the 
Condition and Possibility of a New Humanism (translated by FUMIO HASHI- 
MOTO). TAKEO NAOI, Humanism as a Philosophy. SUMIO TAKAKUWA, Democ- 
racy and Humanism. JUNICHI SUGAI, Science and Humanism. TATEHIKO 
TERADA, Breakdown of Modern Humanism. 


SHISO, No. 319, January, 1951: H. NaGal, Reply to a Critique of Nishida’s Phi- 


losophy. 


No. 320, February, 1951: R. MuTAl, The Third Humanism. K. TsURUMI, On 
the Theory of History from the Pragmatist Standpoint. 


SHISO NO KAGAKU (THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT), V (2), 1950: TATHE! 


IMAMURA, Movies as Embodiment of the Japanese Mind. E1icHt K1yomIyA, 
Psychological Analysis of Japanese Music. HIROSHI MINAMI (with assistants), 
Content Analysis of Popular Songs as Indices of Japanese Mentality. SHIGETO 
TSURU, KOZO ABE, YOSHITARO HIRANO, and KAZUKO TSURUMI, Comparative 
Study of Marxisms—America and Japan. 


TETSUGAKU KENKYU (JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDY), XXXIV 


(1), 1949: Teruji IsHizu, Did Kierkegaard Realize His “Human Religious 
Existence”? KiyOYUKI YAMAMOTO, On the Possibility of Speculative Logic. 
KENZEN KONO, The Development of the Conception of Time in the Jodo- 
Buddhism of the Kamakura Period: A Study of Ippen’s Idea of Nembutsu in 
Existence and Eternity. 


XXXIV (2): YOsHINORI TAKEUCHI, The Path to Truth Trodden by Gautama 
Buddha. KIYOKUMI YAMAMOTO, On the Possibility of Speculative Logic. 
TAKATSURA ANDO, Aristotle's Concept of the Intellect. 


XXXIV (3): Juzo UEDA, Hegel’s Theory of Art History. TAKATSURA ANDO, 
Aristotle’s Concept of the Intellect. SHOHO TAKEMURA, Some Problems con- 
cerning the Doctrines of Dignaga. 


TETSUGAKU-ZASSHI (JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES), LXIV 


(703), December 20, 1949: KENZO IKEGAMI, Philosophy and History of Phi- 
losophy, Especially from the Standpoint of Methodology. SEIICHI UNO, Method- 
ology of the Research of Chinese Philosophy. TAKASHI OGAWA, Methodologi- 
cal Characteristics of Modern Psychology. TOKIOMI KAIGO, On the Method of 
the Research of Pedagogy. ENSHO KANAKURA, The Aim and Method of the 
Research of Indian Philosophy. TAKEZO KANEKO, The Relation between Ethics 
and the Sciences. HIDEO KISHIMOTO, Psychological Structure of Belief. TADASHI 
FUKUTAKE, The Problem of “Method” in Sociology. MASAO YAMAMOTO, Aes- 
thetics and the Science of the Arts. ANON., Bibliography concerning Methodology. 
KOTARO TAKEDA, Classification of the Sciences. 


LXIV (704), December 30, 1949: TAKEO IWASAKI, Contradiction of Beings and 
Contradiction of Expression—A Criticism of the Dialectic of Being. SHINJI 
SAITO, Irony of Socrates—First Part: Irony as the Mask; Second Part: Irony as 
the Method. TAKEHITO TAKECHI, The Essence of Hegelian Logic—Funda- 
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mental Structure of Dialectic. Mitsuo YAMAMOTO, Plato’s Theory of Revo- 
lution. 


LXV (705), March 30, 1950: JuICHI KATSURA, Thought of “Cogito” and Mod- 
ern Rationalism. ARIMASA MorI, On the Intellectual Revelation of Descartes— 
An Interpretation of the End of the First Part of the Discourse on Method. 
SHU WATANABE, On the Third Demonstration of the Existence of God. Isa- 
BURO KONO, The “Geometry” of Descartes, with the History of Mathematics 
for Its Background. MAGOICHI KUSHIDA, On “Reason.” TOMONOBU IMAMICHI, 
St. Augustin and Descartes MAKOTO YAMAMOTO, Rationalism in Descartes 
and Leibniz. ANON., Bibliography on Descartes. ENKICHI KWAN, Recent 
Tendencies of American Philosophy. 

LXV (706), May 30, 1950: TosHIO TAKEUCHI, The Philosophical Method of 
the Science of Literature. EtsujI TANIDA, On the Arts and Crafts. ICHIRO 
HArRYU, Schiller’s Theory of the Styles of Literature—Naive Literature and 
Sentimental Literature. SABURO SUZUKI, Information on Professor Jaspers. 
SADAO Hosoya, Essay on Subject. HOojiRo, Resurrection of the Natural Attitude 
in Epistemology. KEISUKE HANADA, Foundation of the Wiener Circle. 


LXV (707), July 30, 1950: SHoji IsHiIzU, The Religious Situation and Its 
Ontological Fundament. MEGUMU IMADA, What Is Religion?—Its Psychological 
Background. Joj1 TANASE, On the Arrangement of Primitive Religion. ENKICHI 
KWAN, Existentialism and Religious Socialism in America. YOSHIO KAYANO, 
“Philosophical Belief” of K. Jaspers. 


THE VEDANTA KESARI, XXXVII (6), October, 1950: F. S. C. NORTHROP, The 
Difficulty in Relating the Diverse Spiritual Values of the Orient and the Occi- 
dent. SWAMI NIKHILANANDA, The Philosophy of the Upanishads. SISTER 
NIVEDITA, The Sacred and the Secular. U WIN, The Need for Indo-Burman 
Cultural Contacts. SWAMI YATISWARANANDA, How to See God in Everything. 
ANTHONY ELENJIMITTAM, Discovery of the Natural Man. NOTES AND COM- 
MENTS: (a) Anti-Materialism; (b) Material Survival and Spiritual Redemption. 


XXXVII (7), November, 1950: SWAMI SATPRAKASHANANDA, Reality of Reali- 
ties. SAMUEL H. GOLDENSON, “Unless the Lord Build the House.” N. SUBRA- 
MANIAN, Buddha Came to Fulfil and Not to Destroy. ELIoT C. CLARK, Maha- 
valipuram. NOTES AND COMMENTS: (a) Revival of the Indian Conception of 
Art; (b) Bertrand Russell’s Three-Point Plan for India. 


YEN CHING HSUEH PAO (YENCHING JOURNAL OF CHINESE STUDIES), 
XXXVII, 1949: CHANG TUNG-SUN, The Kang-sun Lung’s System of Logic. 


XXXVIII, 1950: CHANG TUNG-SUN, The Place of Buddhism in Chinese Phi- 
losophy. 





News and Notes 





The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of 
developments throughout the world in the field of Oriental and 
comparative philosophy. Appropriate news items should be sent 
to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Department of Philosophy, University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHICAL CONGRESS 


The Silver Jubilee Session of the Indian Philosoph- 
ical Congress was held at the University of Calcutta, December 20-23, 1950. S. Rad- 
hakrishnan, now Indian Ambassador to the U.S.S.R., presided as General President of 
the Congress. Papers of the several sections—History of Philosophy; Logic and Meta- 
physics; Ethics and Social Philosophy; and Psychology—were printed in a special 
Jubilee Volume which may be ordered from Dr. S. C. Chatterjee, 59B, Hindusthan 
Park, Calcutta, 29. 


SECTIONAL PRESIDENTS’ ADDRESSES 


Professor Humayun Kabir, Joint-Secretary, Ministry of Education. History of Phi- 
losophy: “On the Study of Philosophy.” 

Professor A. C. Mukerji, Allahabad University. Logic and Metaphysics: “Traditional 
Epistemology.” 

Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan, University of Madras. Ethics and Social Philosophy: “Be- 
yond Ethics.” 

Professor S. C. Dutt, formerly Cotton College, Assam. Psychology: “Present Trend 
of Psychology.” 


Among the papers read at the sections were: “Bradley and Bhaskara,’ by P. N. 
Srinivachari; “Spiritualism, Materialism, and Organicism,” by Archie J. Bahm; “A 
Comparative Study in the Aesthetic Theories of Benedetto Croce and Rabindranath 
Tagore,” by S. K. Nandi; and “Critical Humanism,” by P. T. Raju. 


SYMPOSIUMS 


The Place of the Philosopher in Modern Society 
Rajasevasakta Professor A. R. Wadia, Maharaja Sayyaji Rao University, Baroda. 
Professor Haridas Bhattacharya, University of Dacca (Retired). 
Madame Sophia Wadia, Editor, The Aryan Path. 
Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Travancore. 


Has Sri Aurobindo Refuted Mayavada? 
Dr. Indra Sen, Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry. 
Professor N. A. Nikam, Mysore University. 
Dr. Haridas Choudhary, Krishnagar College, West Bengal. 
Professor G. R. Malkani, Indian Institute of Philosophy, Amalner. 
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The Fundamentals of Living Faiths 


Buddhism: Rajadharmaprasakta A. S. R. Chari (Retired), Bangalore. 

Christianity: Professor Charles A. Moore, University of Hawaii (Read by Mr. C. P. 
Mathew, Union Christian College, Travancore). 

Hinduism: Dr. S. C. Chatterjee, Calcutta University. 

Islam: Janab Kazi Abdul, Government of West Bengal. 

Jainism: Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Rajaram College, Kolhapur. 

Zoroastrianism: Shamsul-Ulma Datoor, Dr. M. N. Dhalla, High Priest of the Parsis, 
Karachi. 

Philosophy and the Sciences 


Professor Satyen Bose: Philosophy and Physics. 
Dr. Bires Guha: Philosophy and Biology. 
$j. Atul Chandra Gupta: Philosophy and Law. 


PUBLIC LECTURES 


Dr. A. C. Ewing, F.B.A., Cambridge University. 
Coherence and Immediate Cognition. 

Professor G. P. Conger, University of Minnesota. 
Some Suggestions towards a Theory of the Soul. 
Ancient India and Greece—A Report of an Investigation in Progress. 

Professor Filmer S. C. Northrop, Yale University. 
Philosophy and Contemporary World-Problems. 

Professor Paul A. Schilpp, Northwestern University. 
On Human Understanding. 

Professor Olivier Lacombe, UNESCO. 

Plotinus and Indian Philosophy. 

Dr. Gardner Murphy, City College of New York. 

Current Studies of Group Cohesion. 


PHILOSOPHY IN PRESENT-DAY CHINA 


Fung Yu-lan, author of A History of Chinese 
Philosophy, A Short History of Chinese Philosophy, etc., and leading Neo-Confucian 
rationalist, published a three-thousand-word statement entitled “An Accounting of 
One Year’s Study” in Peiping early in 1950. It has been reprinted in periodicals in 
various parts of China. An English version, entitled “I Discovered Marxism-Leninism,” 
appeared in People’s China, 1, 6 (Peiping: March 16, 1950), pp. 10-11, 21. 

In his statement Professor Fung confesses that his chief mistake has been to con- 
sider philosophy as having no direct relation to politics and society and that the more 
it kept aloof from political and social life, the “purer” and more “specialized” it 
became. After a year of study, he now realizes that philosophy is to remold humanity 
and the world. Only Marxism-Leninism can fulfill this function. It is to old phi- 
losophy, especially Neo-Confucian Rationalism, what modern science is to medieval 
science. 

On October 8, 1950, he published 2uother article re-examining his Neo-Confucian 
Rationalism and rejected the entire series of books which he wrote from 1938 to 
1946 and on which his philosophical system was built. 
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The new state and direction of philosophical development in China can be seen 
from a conference of Chinese philosophers held on February 12, 1950, in Peiping. 
It was the twenty-first conference of the New Philosophical Study Society, which was 
organized to replace the China Philosophical Society. Called by the leading spokesman 
of the new philosophy, Ma T’é, the conference was attended by twelve philosophers, 
including T'ang Yung-t'ung, the renowned historian of Chinese Buddhism; Chin 
Yo-lin, the leading Neo-Realist; Ho Lin, author of a well-known work on contem- 
porary Chinese philosophy, whose own philosophy was strongly inclined toward Neo- 
Confucianism; and Hou Wai-lu, a dialectical materialist. Conspicuously absent were 
three outstanding philosophers, notably Fung Yu-lan, Chang Tung-sun, the Neo- 
Kantian, and Hsiung Shih-li, the Buddhistic Neo-Confucian Idealist. 

The conversations were based on the comments of the Russian authority Zhdanov on 
G. F. Alexandrov’s A History of West European Philosophy. According to the verbatim 
record of the conference, published in Hsin Chien Shé (New Reconstruction), Il, 
No. 1 (October 1, 1950), pp. 73-78, the discussion followed closely the four prob- 
lems discussed by the two Russian writers, and the conclusions reached at the con- 
ference were the same as those arrived at by the Russians. 


The first problem was the definition of the history of philosophy. The conference 
accepted Zhdanov’s definition that “the history of philosophy is nothing other than the 
struggle between idealism and materialism.” 

The second problem was the relationship between the old philosophy and the new 
philosophy. Following closely the Russians, participants of the conference agreed that 
the old philosophy aims at absolute, all-inclusive, and unchangeable truth, which is 
above science. This is fruitless speculation. In contrast, the new philosophy, that is, 
the philosophy of Marxism-Leninism, or dialectical materialism and historical material- 
ism, is based on the total experience of science and the entire history of the develop- 
ment of human knowledge, discovers certain universal principles, and applies them in 
a scientific manner. Thus philosophy is itself a science. On the basis of the scientific 
method, the new philosophy does not totally reject the old philosophy but assimilates 
it in so far as it is compatible with the new philosophy. 

The third problem was whether philosophy has any “party character.” The conference 
accepted Zhdanov’s conclusion that since there can be no compromise between ideal- 
ism and materialism, philosophy has to take sides in the struggle not only in the 
intellectual sphere but in the social spixere also. 

The fourth problem dealt with the ultimate goal of the study of philosophy. The 
unanimous conclusion was that the function of philosophy is to solve present-day 
problems. 

There has been very little publication on Chinese and Western philosophy since 
the Chinese Communists came to power. The Sin Zhungxha Banjyekan (The New 
China Semi-Monthly) has an index of magazine articles published in China. A survey 
of the indexes for the months of June through October, 1950, gives about eight 
hundred articles. One-third of these deal with politics and government and one-third 
with economics. The remaining third cover other subjects, especially “re-education.” 
Of the eight hundred-odd articles, only eight deal with philosophy. All of these are 
on Marxism or from the Marxian point of view, and some are by Russian authors. 
The articles are: 
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“A Critique of Chinese Philosophical Thought,” by a Russian writer, New China 
Semi-Monthly, XIII, Na. 10 (June 1, 1950). 

“A Critique of Contradiction in Metaphysics,” by Ma T’é, zbid., XIII, No. 14 
(July 16, 1950). 

“The Engels Who Introduced Class Struggle into Philosophy,” a translation of an 
article in Russian by H. Selsam, ibid., XIII, No. 15 (August 1, 1950). 

“On Lenin’s Materialistic Critical Empiricism,” a translation of a Russian article, 
ibid., XIU, No. 16 (August 16, 1950). 

“Theories and New Contributions of Marxism-Leninism,” by Ma Lin, Hsieh Hsi 
(Study), Il, No. 1. 

“The Scientific and Revolutionary Character of Marxism,” by Hua Kang, Hsin 
Wén Ts’'ui (New Literary Purity), Il, No. 12. 

“On Dialectical Materialism and Historical Materialism,” a translation from Rus- 
sian, Fan I (translation), II, No. 6. 

“About Several Philosophical Problems,” by Ai Ssii-ch’'i, Hsin Chien Shé (New 
Reconstruction), Ill, No. 1 (October 1, 1950). 


—WING-TSIT CHAN, Dartmouth College. 


SRI AUROBINDO, THE SILENT YOGI 


Sri Aurobindo, the silent yogi, who passed away 
in December, 1950, was one of India’s illustrious sons. A poet, philosopher, and saint, 
he spread his influence through the written word and more powerfully through his 
intense thought. During the early part of his life, he was an active patriot. Later he 
dedicated himself to the spiritual regeneration of mankind. Though his name is known 
to only a few in the Western world, yet he will go down in history as one of the 
foremost Indian thinkers who attempted to make a complete synthesis between the 
genius of the East and the West. Tagore said of him: “At the very first sight I could 
realize that he had accumulated within him a silent power of inspiration. I said to him, 
‘You have the word and we are waiting to accept it from you. India will speak through 
your voice. Hearken to me.’” 

Sri Aurobindo was born in Calcutta on August 15, 1872, and was sent to England 
at the age of seven to obtain his education. At King’s College, Cambridge, he mas- 
tered Latin and Greek and became thoroughly conversant with German, French, and 
Italian. He made a special study of English poetry, fiction, and literature, and of 
the history of Europe. He passed the Indian Civil Service examination but failed in 
the riding test. Even in those days he felt bitter about the tyranny of foreign rule 
in India and began to make plans to free his country from British domination. In his 
youthful ardor he joined a secret society in London, called by the romantic name of 
“The Lotus and Dagger,” whose purpose was the attainment of India’s freedom. 

Sri Aurobindo was a born yogi, and it is said that the moment he touched the soil 
of India in Bombay, on his return from England, he felt a peace of mind which 
lingered for many days. After his return to India he joined the Baroda service in 
1893 and worked in various capacities till 1906. Most of the time he devoted to the 
study of the Indian languages and culture, and he also practiced the disciplines of yoga. 
In the meantime his political ideas began to take shape. 

The partition of Bengal in 1905 gave the signal for an intense nationalistic move- 
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ment for the freedom of India. The following year Sri Aurobindo plunged headlong 
into it and soon assumed its leadership. He became the principal of the Bengal 
National College. He disapproved of the moderate majority of the Indian National 
Congress, which believed in a policy of petition, prayer, and compromise, and he advo- 
cated swaraj, or the complete independence of India. To achieve this goal he preached 
the boycott of British goods and the British courts, and passive resistance to British 
laws. He also organized secret revolutionary parties whose aim was to overthrow 
the British rule by violent means. Sri Aurobindo became the philosopher and the 
inspirer of aggressive nationalism and propagated his ideas through public lectures 
and newspaper columns. He was no impotent moralist or weak pacifist. He was con- 
vinced that the practical Britishers would concede India some sort of freedom if they 
were convinced of the Indians’ strength and seriousness. He was not a follower of 
non-violence at any cost, regarding it as unsuitable for world peace at the present 
stage of human evolution. Freedom must be won by war if all peaceful means failed. 

Such a dangerous apostle of freedom could not be allowed his liberty for a long 
time, and soon he found himself behind prison bars. While in jail as an under-trial 
prisoner, he took up seriously the practice of yoga and had several spiritual visions. 
In one of these was revealed to him the universal form of the Godhead. He saw God 
in the jail authorities, the prisoners, and everyone around him. It was further revealed 
to him that he would be acquitted without any effort on his part and that his destiny 
was in the hands of a higher power. He became convinced that his life was about 
to take a new turn. On the first day of the trial, as he entered the courtroom, the 
English judge, Beechcroft, stood up and offered him a chair on the prisoner's dock. 
Many years before, at Cambridge, they had been fellow students and Sri Aurobindo 
had excelled Mr. Beechcroft in the classics. Sri Aurobindo was acquitted. 

In 1910 Sri Aurobindo left India and went to Pondicherry, where he lived till 
the last day of his life. Soon he disengaged himself from politics, though he kept him- 
self acquainted with world affairs. He came to realize that India would attain her 
political freedom partly through her own struggle, of which he had been one of the 
prime leaders, and partly through the shaping of future world events. He preferred 
to watch silently over the reshaping of India’s destiny and help her from a higher 
realm through his power of thought and meditation. Twice, however, he broke his 
silence and made statements on national and international affairs. He saw a great 
menace in the rise of Hitler and believed that it threatened the freedom of Asia, 
India, and the world in general. Secondly, he pressed the Indian National Congress 
to accept Cripps’s proposals for India when Japan’s intention to invade and conquer 
her became very apparent. He wanted India and Britain to stand united against the 
brute force of Japan. His proposal was rejected and Sri Aurobindo retired again to 
his solitude, determined to use his spiritual power once more against brute force. 

Sri Aurobindo no doubt lived as a recluse in his sanctuary at Pondicherry, where 
in meditation the chrysalis was transformed into a beautiful butterfly. He did not, 
however, devote himself solely to the realization of his own perfection, but to the 
perfection of man on this earth, in this very physical human body. He called his 
yoga the integral yoga, by means of which the physical organs and the body could 
be made a translucent medium for the manifestation of the divine light. The welfare 
of human society was the driving power behind his yoga practices. In his opinion the 
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methods of competition and co-operation should be replaced by the spirit of con- 
secration for the ultimate progress of humanity. Peace on earth was the purpose of 
evolution, to attain which men have hitherto tried the methods of political conquest, 
balance of power, courts of arbitration, democracy, increase of armaments, and the 
religious ideal of the brotherhood of men under the fatherhood of God. All these 
means had failed to achieve the goal. War can be eliminated through the realization 
of the oneness of humanity—one in many, and many in one. Instinct and reason 
have so far guided the affairs of men. The next stage in evolution, according to Sri 
Aurobindo, will be characterized by the descent of a supramental power, “and its 
advent,” to quote his own words, “is, in the very nature of things, inevitable.” 

Sri Aurobindo’s vision of the future of humanity will be the synthesis of the East 
and the West. He does not believe in the fundamental division and difference between 
these two sections of the human family. He sees their oneness and unity. Both East 
and West, he stated in one of his birthday messages, have the same human nature, 
a common human destiny, the same aspiration after a greater perfection, the same 
seeking after something higher than itself, something toward which inwardly and 
even outwardly we move.! 

It is customary to speak of the spirituality of the East and the materialism of the 
West. But the West has its spiritual seekings, its saints and prophets. The East 
has also had its material splendors and its close affinity with life, matter, and the 
world in which we live. East and West have always met and mixed more or less 
closely. In the past they have powerfully influenced each other, and at present are, 
due to the growth of science and technology, to do so more than ever before. For 
the fulfillment of human destiny, both in the realm of spirit and of matter, East and 
West are needed as co-workers. Therefore our minds should not be turned toward 
division and differences, but to unity, union, even oneness of the East and the West. 
Thus alone shall we realize the common goal and the destined ideal of human hap- 
piness. 

The highest truth is the truth of the Spirit. This Supreme Spirit is above the world 
and yet immanent in the world and in all that exists, sustaining and leading all to 
the conscious realization of the divinity of existence. The East and the West have 
not set up absolutely different ideals, but rather are following divergent methods for 
the realization of the same ideal. The East has emphasized the supreme truth of the 
Spirit. The extreme Indian philosophers have sometimes put the world away as an 
illusion and regarded the Spirit as the sole reality. The West has concentrated more 
and more on the world, on the dealings of mind and life with our material existence, 
on our mastery over it, on the perfection of mind and life and some measure of ful- 
fillment for human beings here. In recent years this has gone so far as the denial of 
Spirit and even the enthronement of matter as the sole reality. 

The ideal of the East has been spiritual perfection; that of the West, the perfecti- 
bility of the race, a perfect society, a perfect development of the human mind and 
life and man’s material existence. Yet both are truths and can be regarded as a part 
of the extension of spirit in the world of nature. They are not incompatible with 


*Among Sri Aurobindo’s works expressing his views are The Life Divine (New York: 
Greystone Press, American edition, 1949), Bases of Yoga, The Ideal of Human Unity, Lights 
on Yoga, Yoga and Its Object, The Human Cycle, The Synthesis of Yoga, Heraclitus, Essays on 
the Gita, and The Renaissance in India. 
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each other; rather their divergence has to be healed, and both have to be included 
and reconciled in Sri Aurobindo’s view of the future. 

The science of the West has discovered evolution as the secret of life and its 
process in this material world, but it has laid more emphasis on the growth of form 
and species than on the growth of consciousness. Even consciousness has been 
regarded as an incident and not as the whole secret of evolution. An evolution has 
been admitted by certain philosophers of the East. But there its sense has been the 
growth of the soul through the developing of successive forms and many lives of 
the individual to its own highest reality. For if there is a conscious being in the 
form, that being can hardly be a temporary phenomenon of consciousness. It must 
be a soul fulfilling itself, and this fulfillment can only take place if there is a return 
of the soul to earth in many successive lives and bodies. 

The process of evolution shows first inconscient matter, and then a subconscient 
and a conscious life. One sees first partly developed mind in animals and then fully 
developed mind in conscious and thinking man. This is the present achievement of 
the evolutionary process. But Sri Aurobindo sees a further step of evolution beyond 
the present imperfect man. Man will develop a super-mind, a truth-consciousness, as 
described in the Vedas. The soul has to develop that super-mind, and through it 
attain the perfect bliss of spiritual existence. If that could be achieved as the next 
evolutionary step of nature, then we could conceive of the perfection of life even 
here, its attainment of a full spiritual living even in this body—or it may be in a 
perfected body. We could even speak of a divine life on earth. Our human dream 
of perfectibility would be accomplished, and at the same time the aspiration toward 
a heaven on earth common to many religions, spiritual seers, and thinkers. Thus there 
would be a descent of the Spirit and its powers into the world. This would justify 
the existence of the material world and also give a meaning, a divine purpose, to 
the creation, and solve its riddle. East and West would be reconciled in the pursuit 
of the highest and the largest ideal, spirit embrace matter, and matter find its own 
true reality and the hidden reality in all things in the Spirit. 

To mourn death is a universal experience. But to the wise, death is only the 
discarding of the body by the soul in its onward process of evolution. Tagore speaks 
of death as the putting out of the small lamp when the great orb of light rises on 
the eastern horizon. The Bhagavad-gita speaks of the giving up of the body as the 
discarding of old and worn-out clothes. Sri Aurobindo thought of death in the same 
vein when he wrote: 


Death is but changing of our robes to wait 
In wedding garments at the Eternal gate. 


Death is but a prelude to a larger life. To quote Sri Aurobindo again: 


Life, death—death, life; the words have led fo. 2s 
Our thought and consciousness and firmly seemed 
Two opposites; but now long-hidden pages 

Are opened, liberating truths undreamed. 

Life only is, or death is life disguised— 

Life a short death until by life we are surprised. 


—SWAMI NIKHILANANDA. 
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BRIEFS AND PERSONALS 


The Joint Committee on Southern Asia, sponsored by the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council, published experimentally 
the first number of a mimeographed Bulletin in June, 1950, aiming to circulate “news 
of humanistic and social science studies concerning Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, 
India, Indo-China, Indonesia, Malaya, Nepal, Pakistan, the Philippines, and Thailand.” 
Address: Box 17, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Penn- 
sylvania. 


The Indian Institute of Culture held seventy public lectures, twenty-seven book 
discussion meetings, and ten special commemorative meetings during 1949. A copy 
of its Annual Report (which includes summaries of lectures) may be had from its 
Secretary, L. S. Dorasami, 6 North Public Square Road, Basavangudi, Bangalore City. 


Claremont College held a 1950 summer symposium on “The Religions of the Far 
East and the Problems We Face Today,” July 10-14. Speakers: Ernest R. Hughes, 
“Confucianism: A Religion, a Philosophy, and an Applied Science”; Shau Wing 
Chan, “Contemporaneousness of Taoism”; Daisetz T. Suzuki, “Living by the Pre- 
cepts of Zen Buddhism”; Daniel C. Holtom, “Shintoism and the Modern World”; 
Henry Nelson Wieman, “The Problem of Contemporary Christianity under Impact 
of Eastern Religions.” 


The Society for Buddhistic Studies of Columbia University has a new President, 
Ralph Morgan, from Hawaii. His address is: 715 John Jay Hall, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, N. Y. 


Kenneth K. S. Ch’en has joined the Harvard faculty and is offering a course 
on Chinese Buddhism. 


D. T. Suzuki, eminent Zen scholar, is spending a part of 1950-51 at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, giving occasional lectures there and at Princeton, 
Yale, Harvard, and other institutions. 


M. Hiriyanna, retired Professor of Philosophy at Mysore University, Mysore, India, 
died on September 19, 1950. 


Filmer S. C. Northrop, of Yale University, is on an extended visit in the Orient, 
chiefly India, where he is visiting many Indian universities. 


George P. Conger, of the University of Minnesota, is in the East on a sabbatical 
to study the contacts of Eastern and Western philosophers in the past. 


Bernard Phillips, of the University of Delaware, has been awarded a Fulbright 
grant for ten months of research at Benares Hindu University in the relations between 
philosophy and medicine in ancient India. 


Orient Lee is offering a course in Oriental philosophy at the University of Kansas. 


Woodbridge Bingham, who recently toured Far Eastern research centers, has been 
appointed Director of the University of California’s new Institute of East Asiatic 
Studies. 
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Siao Fang Sun, former fellow in philosophy in the National Peking University, 
last summer taught a course in the history of Chinese philosophy at the University 
of Utah. 


Kurt Leidecker, of Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia, is 
teaching Oriental philosophy at the University of Southern California this year. 


Raymond Piper, of Syracuse University, is giving a new seminar on the philosophy 
of Sri Aurobindo. 


Y. P. Mei, who taught at the University of Chicago in 1949-50; is now at 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana. ; 


S. K. Saksena, formerly of the University of Delhi, is Visiting Professor of Indian 
philosophy at the University of Hawaii this year. 


John C. H. Wu, formerly Chinese minister to the Vatican, is Visiting Professor of 
Chinese philosophy at the University of Hawaii this year. 


Arabinda Basu, of the Department of Philosophy at Benares Hindu University, is 
interested in securing a position as visiting professor or lecturer in an American 
university. 


King Chu, former President of Kwang Hua University, Shanghai, is teaching 
Chinese philosophy at Hartford Seminary Foundation. 
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